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To the Proprietors of the Belfust Magazine. 
GENTLEMEN, 
BEG leave to request the inser- 
tion of the following description 
of Downpatrick, in your excellent 
and truly national Magazine. 
Descraption of Downpatrick*, and of 
its ancient Ecclesiastical buildings. 
Downpatrick is situated in a rich 
sil (Barony of Lecale) about 6 miles 
W. of Strangford bay, and 72 miles 
NE. of Dublin. The town is en- 
compassed by hills, on the E. and 
S. in a most beautiful manner, con- 
fining the view to a small, but pleas- 
ing extent. Jt is a fair, post, and 
borough town, and sends one member 
to parliament. It has a good market, 
well supplied with all sorts of pro- 
visions, and commands a very extensive 
trade from the neighbouring country. 
fhe gently rising hills of Lecale, in- 
terspersed among the fertile valleys, 
form a rural prospect truly captivat- 
ing, and a scene extremely romantic. 
No country in the world of the same 
limits, produces greater abundance of 
barley and potatoes, than the barony 
of Lecale. This country receives 
considerable advantages from its con- 
tiguity to the sea, as having an op- 
portunity of exporting great quanti- 
ties of potatoes and mait. Near the 
town Is a towering hill, which com- 
mands a delightful view. On one side 
$8 seen the river KXoz/, advancing 
towards the town under a noble hanging 
wood, called Portallagh, which be- 
longs to Madam Maxwell, whose seat 
% distant about half a mile from this 
gently flowing river.4 Downpatrick 
~<a. - = 











* Anciently Rath Kiltair M. Duagh. 


t From the same rising ground is seen 
at the extremity of a vale, a distant 
bill called Hollymount, which is cover- 

with trees, Hollymount is the seat 

Fancis Sgvage, Esq. M.P. and is 
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has long been celebrated as the bu- 
rial place of St. Patrick, and has 
been esteemed one of the most an- 
cient towns in the kingdom, bein 
noted in history before the arrival o 
St. Patrick: its present name signi- 
fies the mount of St. Patrick, which 
has been given it from the rath which 
stands onthe N.W. side of the town 
the conical height of which is 60 feet, 
and the circumference 2100 feet ;—~ 
it is surrounded by two great ramparts, 
one of which is 30 feet broad, and 
the whole circuit of the works is 
three quarters of a mile. ‘This is 
supposed to have been formerly the 
of the palace of the Kings of 
Jilagh, or Down. This town 1s of 
a large compass, composed of four 
long streets, centering near a point, 
intersected by lanes and small streets. 
The town was formerly distinguished 
into several quarters, as the Irish quar- 
ter, English quarter, and Scotch 
querter, &c. It was made the seat ofa 
bishop, by St. Patrick. There are at 
present in this town four places 
of worship, viz. a Protestant church, 
a Roman Catholic chapel, a Presby- 
terian meeting-house, and a Method- 
ist synagogue, which like that of the 
Jews, seems to stand upon a totter- 
ing basis, in consequence of the for- 
midable artillery their reformed bre- 
thren, the Kalhamiies, have levelled 
against it. 
Here are some public buildings 
which élaim our attention, ‘The coune 
ty gaol is an extensive building, the 
surrounding wail, enclosing a space 
of about 1$ acre of ground. ‘The 
: Ma Ba Stl Rad 
daily recciving great additions from this 
truly respectable gentleinan, who shows 
great taste and propriety in his plane 
tations, ‘The surrounding hills command 
a prospect of the sea, the greater part 
of the county of Down, and alsg @ 
distaut view of the Isle of Man. ° 
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sessions-house is a large and “elegant 
structare: its situation is extremely 
pleasant. A very ucat hotel was e- 
rected here, by the nobility of the 
county of Down, who held their 
meetings of conviviality in it, during 
the assizes and races: Downpatrick 
has a corporation course. Among its 
public buildings may be ranked, 
an humble and well finished county 
infirmary, and also a nice market. 
house, in good repair. Here is an 
hospital erected and endowed by the 
De Clifford family, for the support 
of six men, and six women, inhabi- 
tants of the town, whom age and in- 
firmity have rendered incapable of 
supporting an independent life, On 
the same establishment 12 boys and 
12 girls are educated and cloathed. 
But what is degrading to humanity, 
the Roman Catholic inhabitants, whom 
necessity might reluctantly oblige to 
seck an asylum in it, are excluded. 
1 ain astonished that such distinctions 
should be observed in those happy 
days, when the sun of persecution 
has almost set (never I hope to rise 
again) and when the spirit of toler- 
ation, diffuses its benign influence, 
through the breast of every liberal 
and learned frishman. 

It is now full time, that the penal 
code, with all its diabolical consec- 
tartes, should be consigned to the dark 
mansigns of eternal forgetfulness, — 
Ah! for God’s sake, let the hum- 
ble and persecuted Catbolic enjoy 
those rights, of which he has been 
too long deprived. He cultivates the 
same soil with his Protestant brethren 
breathes the same air, and adores the 
same God, whom Protestants worship, 
Hie dwells in a land, where his fore. 
fathers enjoyed every privilege of the 
constitution. He contributes to main- 
tain the prerogative of the crown, and 
to preserve inviolate the indepen- 
dence of the British Empire. He 
leaves his native soil, and in foreign 
climes, endures the fatigues of a camp, 
and risks his life to retard the pro- 
gress of French usurpation and des. 

ism. And why, I ask, is he to 
deprived of the common rights of 
mankind? The reason is obvious ;— 
it is because he professes the Roman 
Catholic religion. I flatter myself, 
that those gentiemen, who hitnerto 
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have been so illiberal, and | yiy 
venture to say, so unconstitutional jy 
their measures, will reflect on the 
conduct. | hepe that by their futur. 
liberality and justice, they will be 
able to draw a veil of oblivion oye, 
that stigma which has been justly 
stamped upon their characters, | could 
wish to pursue this subject further, 
if it did not exceed the limits o 
my undertaking, but I hope, enough 
has been said, to convince those 
gentlemen, for whose instruction thos 
remarks have already been made, of 
their erroneous principles, 

I shail now come to a description 
of the ancient ecclesiastical buildings 
of Downpatrick. 

Abbey of Canons Regular. 

‘This stands near the town, at the 
ascent of a hill, and was founded 
by- St. Patrick, whose remains were 
interred therein a.p. 493. 

A.D. 583, Died the Bishop, St. Fer- 
us, his feast is observed on the 30th 
farch., 

785. Died the Abbot Dungal, the 
son of Laogar. 4 

940, ‘The Danes plundered and 
burnt this town, as they likewise did 
in 942, and 988. 

1015, Died the. Abbot, Clernaich, 
and the same year the Danes destroy. 
ed the town. 

1040, ‘Ihe Danes continued their 
cruel ravages, and repeated them in 
L009, 

1101, Magnus, King of Norway and 
Man, was interred in this Abbey. 

i111, ‘The town was again destfoy- 
ed by the Danes. 

1183, The secular Canons were 
turned out of this Abbey, by 
John de Courcey, who placed theren 
Monks of the order of St. Benedict, 
from the abbey of Werburgh, @ 
Chester. In several different har 
ters, Sir John makes them various 
grants. In one, for the health of te 
souls of his father and mother; 
his predecessors and successor 0 
of ali that had died, or should 
in his service, he granted the 
the Lough of Strangford: he gram 
also the ferries of Carlingf : 
rickfergus and the Bann. In another 
he granted the tythe of all his hu 
ing wg ros the whole 


lands. 
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ihis Abbey the revenues arising from 
36 townlands in the barony of Le- 
cale. ; so 
119, The bodies of Sts. Patrick, 
Columb, * and Briged+, were discovered 
iy this abbey, with the following epi- 
taph written over them ; 
«Hitres in Duno tumuio tumulantur in 
und, | 
Brigida, Patricius, atq Columba Pius,” 
«ly» Down ove grave do fill 
Patrick, Briged, and Columb Kiln.’ 
Another Epitaph, Ly the late H. Dawson 
Lawrance, e-q- 
Quetomb contains the freeman and the 
slave, 
Thecrafty statesman, or designing knave, 
Not 90, fair down, within thy walls is 


found 

One sacred spot—still hallowed be the 
ground, 

Where Bridget, Patrick, pious Columb 
he, 

Their dust remains, their souls have sought 
the sky. 

a. — i ee 











*Columba commonly called Colum- Kill, 
adescendent of the family of the Kings 
of Ulster, his father’s name Connel, hence 
Tweonnel, Agrevable to the spirit of the 
times, he devoted himself to the study 
of the ancients, and of divinity; he found. 
eda monastery or place of education call- 
ed Dernach, in Ireland, He soon perceiv- 
timany of the Frish teachers of religion 
longed for the possession of the riches and 
condeur enjoyed by the priests of the 
latin church, at the expense of freedom 
ofinguiry and liberty of conscience in 
religious matters. He removed from the 
corruption and vanity which began even 
thento prevail in his native country,in the 
fh century, to the island of Hy, or Jona, 
ithe North parts of Britain, retired froin 
the corruptions of the world, He there 
funded a place of Education, from 
with many eminent men were sent to 
different parts of the world, who tauzht 
Coristianity agreeable to the doctrines of 
“e Old and New Testaments, He ended 
ts days, Which had been spent in pro- 
miting the interest of religion, aud |i- 


‘berty, in the 75th year of his age, a.p. 


°#, and was buried in the yard of the 
chapel of his college, in Jona. The Irish 
S relate, that his bones were 
wards removed to Down, and bu- 
Ned with those of St, Patrick. 
t Bridget, Brigid, or Bridgid, was 
lon ter of Dubtagh, of the County of 
th, the consequence of anunlawfal 
“tout ; she founded many convents, par- 
‘“cilarly that of Kildare, about the year 
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1186, Bishop Malachy, and Sir 
John de Courcey, sent an embassy to 
Pope Urban If, to obtain a_ bull 
for the translation of those ‘sacred 
reliques; and on the 5th of June 
in the same year, a solemn transla- 
tion was accordingly made by the 


.Pope’s Nuncio. 


1201, Bishop Malachy, ‘the great 
benefactor of this abbey died. 

1210, sir Jobn de Courcey, the 
conqueror of Ujster, yielded to fate, 

1276, ‘The prior Nicholas, was made 
Bishop of Down. 

1316, Edward Bruce, at the head 
of his army of Scots, destroyed this 
abbey. 

1327, Thomas Bright, Bishop” of 
Down, and late prior of this abbey, 
died and was interred here, 

1442, William Stawley was prior, 

1526, the prior Giaisne, who was 
also abbot of Saul, and son of Mugh 
M‘Gennis, was slam by the sons of 
Donnell M‘Gennis. 

1538, Leonard, Lord Grey, Lord 
Deputy of Ireland, burnt this church, 
defaced the monuments of Sts. P.- 
trick, Columb, and Briged, and was 
guilty of many other sacrilegious 
aciions, Which fill the soul with in- 
dignation. ‘The profanation thereof 
heing one of the articles of impeach- 
ment laid to his charge, he was be- 
headed three years after, Such is 
the fate of all those, wlio wantonly 
insult, aid wish to destroy sacred 
buildings, dedicated to the service 
of the Lord, 

This monastery with all its apput- 
tenapees, was alterwards granted’ to 
Gerald, Earl of Kildare, ‘This sacred 
building during the lapse of many 
years, profeciee from the unfriendly 
storm, by ,the kind embrace of the 
tenacious ivy (the sacred badge of 
autiquity) and the habitation of the 
owl, exlubited a venerable and pjeas- 
ing aspect. It often attracted the 
wearied traveller’s step. ‘Che roof was 
supported by five handsome arches, 
which composed a central aisle of 
26 feet in breadth, two lateral ones 
ae sate ell 
480, She died and was beried in het 
nunoery abouty the Vear, 524 im | thé 
"0th year of ber age. Her Historians 
relate ‘that her bones were removed 














. from Kildare’ to Down, and entombed 


with those of St. Patrick, “ 
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of 13 feet each, which yet remain. 
The heads of the pillars and arches, 
the tops of the windows, and many 
niches in the walls, were adorned 
with a variety of sculptures. At the 
east end is a very lofty and magni- 
ficent window, and over it are three 
niches, where formerly stood the Saints 
Patrick, Columb, and Briged. Adjoin- 
ing the east end, were two square 
columns, in one of which was a 
winding stair-case leading to the roof. 
This stair-case is at present entirely 
demolished. Near the abbey was a 
round tower, which stood at some 
distance from the cathedral, 66 ieet 
high, the thickness of the walls 3 feet 
and the diameter on the inside 8 feet. 
This tower was taken down, in order 
to enlarge the west end of the cathedral, 
and in its place is erected a steeple, 
which remains as yet unfinished, I|t 
is remarkable that under the founda- 
tion of this tower, were found the 
vestiges of a more ancient church, 
ef exceeding good mason work, and 
on a larger scale than the present 
structure, in the walls of which were 
Many pieces of cut stone, that have 
evidently been used in some former 
building. 

In the year 1788, the Marquis of 
Downshire, received immense contri- 
butions in order to convert this me- 
morandum of St. Patrick, into a 
Protestant cathedral. Several efforts 
have been since made, to complete 
it, which as yet appear inadequate 
to produce the desired effect. 

It is remarkable that the workmen 
employed in repairing this church, in 
the year 1789, discovered a stone 
coffin, the inscription of which was 
obliterated by the consuming hand of 
time, and found the bones of a ske- 
Jeton firm, and most of them adher- 
ing together, in the same posture, as 
when interred, On the legs appeared 
boots very fresh. The length of this 
skeleton was above 7 fect. Many 
‘other ancient and venerable monu- 
ments were discovered at the same 
‘time. It was a sight truly distressing 
to the inhabitants to see the bones 
of their ancestors thus disturbed, cast 
up, and exposed to the malignant 
fury of the brute creation, Here 
mature demands a tear of sympa- 


thy, 
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Priory of Regular Canons, 
This was called the priory of the 
Irish, and was founded in honour of 
St. Thomas in the year 1138, by 
Malachy O’Morgan, who died Ap. 


1148, 


1265, William Reed was prior, and 
resigned in the year 1276, 

The site and precincts of ‘this pri. 
ory, with the appurtenances and eth 
acres of land, a carucate* in Gransne. 
cam, &c. were granted to the Ear 
of hildare. 

Cross Leurers. 

The priory of St. Jobn the Ba 
tist in this town, called the priory 
of the English, was founded by Si 
John de Courcey, in the 12th cen 
tury, for Cross-bearers, following the 
order of St. Augustin. 

1210, William was prior, for we 
find him a subscribing witness to Sir 
John’s charter, to the Black Abbey, 
and the knight died sometime before 
this year. 

1293, The prior, William Rufus, 
being deposed, a license was granted, 
dated April the 6th, to proceed to 
elect in fhis room. 

This priory with all its appurtenan- 
ces, and one acre within the site, two 
carucates in Ballywodan, and acarucale 
in Carricknab were granted to Gerald, 
Earl of Kildare. 

Abbey of Cisteriian Monks. 

This abbey was founded in the 15th 
century, but the records of it are ¢ 
tirely lost. 

Abbey of Cistertian Nuns. 

The records of this nunnery ct 
not be found. 

Franciscan Friary. 

This monastery which was founded 
about the year 1240, by Hugh de 
Lacy, Karl of Ulster, is said by some 
to owe its foundation to Africa, daug 
ter of Godred, King of Man, and 
wife to Sir John de Courcey. 

This monastery and its appurtena 
ces, with one acre within the st 
several carucates in Magheralega, 


—— 
» Carucate from an old Frosch 
carue for Charrue, a plough, hence © 
cate signifies a plough land, containing 
so much as could support a pio of ox 
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Jarge, Ballystrue, called Russel’s 
ws ight an poi called Cronage, 
were granted to Gerald, Earl of Kil- 


7” Leper’s Hospital. 

This hospital was dedicated to St. 
Nicholas, and with the hospital of 
St. Peter at Kilclief, was on the 20th 
of April, 1415, ranted in custody 
to John Young, John Mullan, and 
Waher Ceyley, with all their lands, 
tenements, and appurtenances, being 
then in the King’s hands for certain 
causes, to hold the same as long as 
they should continue in his Majesty’s 

session. 

N.B. These antiquities have been 
lected from the most authentic 
rources, { am yours, &c. 

DuNENSIS. 
——_————— 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
TOPOGRAPHY. 

LESS me, what a fine poompent 

is this! said Miss Emily Mild as 

she gained the summit of the hill; 

why I have never heard of this 

place before, and yet I have seldom 

seen. any snore deserving the attention 

of the traveller. Since we are so 

much pleased by the sight and de- 

scription of other countries, why are 
we sO careless of our own? 

Such were the words of Miss Emily 
a she contemplated the scene. 

She beheid the Neagh with all his 
Waters stretch afar to the South; not 
circular like some solitary lake of 
the mountain, but great as the parent 
ot rivers. His waves were not rolled 
Mitumult, as when the loud blast 

Winter rages when his waters are 
spread abroad, and his billows vie 
with those of Ocean, but the mild 
decending sun played upon his placid 
surface, which was calm as the soul 
of the lovely admirer. 

She inquired what were those 
mountains, which raised their heads 

distant as the eye could reach ; 

» said Mr. Goodwill, are the 
mountains of Mourne; and that, I 

eve, is Slieve Donard, loftiest of 
Our northern Hills. You may see, 
on our situation is not much ele- 
a 





part of the counties of Antrim, 
D, Monaghan, Tyrone, Armagh, 
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and Derry. You see on the opposite 
side of the lake the lofty mountains 
of Derry, which range fiom north to 
to south, through the entire length of 
the county. ‘Ihe dark brown heath 
covers their sides, and the clouds 
seem to rest on the top where the 
soaring eagle has built his nest, and 
looks down from his _ inaccessible 
rock. 

The highest is Slieve Galen, famous 
even yet, for an annual festival held 
on its top; where each visitor brings 
a stone which he casts upon a heap 
or cairn, visible even at this distance, 
Cultivation appears as if cautiously 
ascending towards their summits, and 
where the wild fowl once lodged in 
the moor, the harvest now yields to 
the sickle; nearer you may perceive 
that round hill ; it is Knackslodhriné, so 
famous for its fairy castle; where to 
the certain knowledge of many, the 
wonderful transformation was wrought 
on the bodies of Darby Lunchaghan, 
and Teague ©’Lagan, which our 
countryman Parnell has rendered famous 
in the well known story of Sir ‘Topaz. 

But I] would wish, said Miss Emily, 
to know something of those places 
that are nearer. Are not these two 
lakes connected by a river? ‘* They 
are” and that lower one is Called 
Lovgh-beg, or the little Lake. ‘The 
river Bann, which takes its rise in 
the mountains of Down, flows into 
Lough-neagh; whence issuing, it again 
joins Lough-beg, and passing through 
seeks its course to the sea. 

At yon rising town, situated be- 
tween the two lakes, there has been 
built at the sole expense of a late 
lamented nobleman, a bridge, now 
one of the most useful and ornamental 
in the kingdom. ‘The emperors of 
the world are remembered by such 
works, and conquerofs have counted 
them an addition to their glory ; 
but not a stone—not a stone teils 
who, or what he was, to whom we. 
owe that magnificent structure. Stone® 
would, however moulder to dust; but 
believe me O’Neil has left a more 
lasting memorial; for many are they 
who will tell, who was the friend of 
the distressed. 

He is gone! but his memory is 
sweet ; and to practise equal virtues 
wil) ever entitle to equal praise, 
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Passing over the bridge you enter 
into that extensive plain; it is called 
Creagh, and contains upwards of 2000 
acres of fine meadow; the bay ricks, 
scattered over it, appear almost number- 
less, whilst they beautifully display 
the blessings bestowed by the hand 
of Industry. 

The two lakes appear to have been 
eriginally one; and that entire flat 
to have been formed by the waters, 
as it is composed ofregular strata of 
sand, bog and chalk ; which last, in 
many places, is found uppermost, 
aud is, by a process of bleaching, 
rendered almost completely white. 
Were you here in winter, you might 
see the whole covered with water, 
except two highways that extend from 
the bridge; and where now there is 
a dry firm soil, there the fisherman 
fills his net by, means of which and 
a little cot (boat) he in part supplies 
the wants of his family, Where now 
the cattle browse plentifully, there 
the white birds of ocean will soon 
seek their watery prey; and the 
diver from the frozen isles of the 
north, tempt abroad tue early fowler, 
who sees the majestic swan raise 
her Jofty neck far distant from the 
treacherous shore, ‘This spreading of 
the waters bowever gives suprising 
fertility to the soil, which appears 
as if emerging from their surface 
in the spring. 

It has been thought by some 
Quixotic adventurers, that if a passage 
were cut sufliciently wide “fof the 
waters, this inconveuience might be 
avoided, and many advantages gained. 
But granting that a passage might be 
formed for ali the water that runs 
into a lake of such extent, by cut- 
tng a boggy soil for some miles, 
and several beds of rock, clay, &c. 
yet still 1 believe all its consequences 
have not been considered. ‘The lake 
is. full of shallows; to take off much 
of its water, would in summer, 
ruin the navigation; during which 
time (even in its present state) it is 
not’ practicable to sail a boat of a few 
tons burthen, so far as the bridge; 
but this is not all the evil: I, my- 
self, once talked on this subject to 
Mr. Farmer; a gentleman well ac- 
quainted with the nature of these 
eadows, some of which may be 
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worth six guineas per acre ; he stated 
that this fertility was entirely owip 
to the overflowing of the water 
which, if taken away from the chalky 
soil, would render it useless even for 
cultivation, and supposing cultivation 
practicable, yet it 1s of three times 
reater value in its present state, 
‘arther, to show the useful effects of 
the annual overflowing, he observed, 
that in such seasons as the water 
did not attain its usual height, the 
parts uncovered did not producethe 
usual quantity; and that on such 
places as were rarely covered, the 
produce, at best, was but trifling, 
Mr. Goodwill then procedilll to 
point out and name the villages 
which appeared on the opposite shore; 
at such a distance, they. were only 
to be distinguished by the spires of 
their churches. It yet remains, said 
he, to consider a little more attentively 
the beauties of the lakes. 
Lough-neagh is chiefly distinguished 


by the extent of its waters, and the . 


lofty mountains by which it is sur. 
rounded. 

Lough-beg, you may perceive, is by 
far the most beautiful, to which its 
irregular shape, and variety of shore, 
not a little contributes; here is the 
wood, there the reedy marsh, the 
cultivated fields ; and yonder the bold 
and rocky shore forms a barrier against 
the encroaching flood. Upon its op- 
posite bank you see yon large build 
ing. It is a castle, I suppose, said 
Miss Emily. It was buta few years 
since, said Mr. Goodwill, when all 
that land surrounding it, was occupied 
by the cottages of the humble 
peasant. ‘laste and opulence saw the 
situation, and the arts raised yon 
majestic pile. Perhaps a more Come 
manding site was never chosen, eX- 
cept another on the northern coast, 
where the lordly palace looks over 
the prostrate Atlantic, that hurls its 
waves almost to its base, which appears 
guarded by a temple from. their m- 
petuous fury. This which you now 
behold is called Ballyscullion, There 
the painter gave animation to t 
canvas, and the statuary almost.motea 
to the marble; magnificence 
astonished at her own beauties, ad 
said, sure this is a residence forak 
‘The woods arose as if obedient.to the 
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gord of their lord, and plenty smiled 
ground, ‘They are gone; they have 
sounded beneath the ax, and their 
place is desolate. ‘The windows of 
the palace are broken, and the winds 
howl through the empty hall. ‘The 
roof is removed, and the tempest Is no 
more excluded, ‘The daw sits on the 
top, and builds his nest undisturbed. 

At adistance, its grandeur appears 
to remain, but on a neaver approach 
you behold its mouldering — ruins. 
Yet its foundations are not old. So 
some lovely daughter of beauty arises 
with all her kindling charms ; she 
looms for a while, and every heart 
ison fire: Death arrests her in the 
middle of her course, and every eye 
is in tears. 

That wood which indents the southern 
end of the lake, is called Creagh- 
bog, and though only composed of 
low bushes, yet, at a distance, has 
all the beauties of full grown trees. 
Nearer to us, on the eastern shore, 
you see, where imbosomed within 
that wood stands Raymond comer. 
Here the sylvans appear to have de- 
layed, to take a last view of our 
country before they forsake it for 
ever, Here, when the sun rages in 
summer’s heat, Contemplation might 
dwell, where Silence is all around, 
and the shades of the lofty oak afford 
a secure retreat from his beams. In 
vaia do the howling blasts of winter 
attempt to drive him from his leved 
retreat, for a cottage in all the ele- 
gance of rusticity opens its doors to 
receive the welcome guest. 

Here, retiring from the hurry of 
the world, the patriot, the friend of 
his country (and of such she has 
need) may reflect in solitude, on 

blessings which the great can 
bestow, and feel the pleasure of 
making thousands happy. 

Phislake, continued Mr. Goodwill, 
Contains a number of islands, the 

gest of which is the Church-island, 
80 called trom the ruins of an ancient 

ch. Of this place there are 
Many remarkable things told; it is 
Well worth seeing, oad many years 


sce, was visited by two strangers, 
Very odd fellows; it was said, they 
Were accompanied by an old acquain- 

nce of mine, called Jonathan Simple, 
-"80 (l was told, when last in this 
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country) was going to write an ac- 
count of their journey. Jonathan’s 
character was like his name—his ac- 
count, however, if written, may be 
worth inquiring after; and as_ his 
house lies on our way, and is not 
far distant, it will be easy to learn 
the truth of it. Alas! and is 
he dead? He is, said Mrs. Simple ; 
here, however, are some of his - 
papers; you should have had them 
all, but young Jonathan has made 
the rest into a kite—emblem of tle 
writer’s head—lIt is but short, said Mr. 
Goodwill, and may be read before 
supper. 

JUVENIS. 





For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
AN ESSAY ON WITCHCRAFT. 
** Whate’er’s in spells, or if there witches 
be ; 
Such whimsies seem the most absurd te 
me.” 


GF‘ EATas the progress of civilization 
has been during the last century, 
and much as reason has triumphed 
over superstition throughout that period, 
the whole is far from being eradicated, 
and in nought is it more visible than 
in the belief concerning witchcraft, 
and cows oan their milk, or butter, 
by charms and incantations. ‘This 
very absurd notion is stiM preity 
common, for many districts yet have 
a ‘** Moll White,” and of course a 
‘¢ Mary Butters,” or some person very 
skilled in charms, to counteract her 
diabolical designs upon the cattle; 
which are very seldom believed to 
fail of their usual quantity of milk, 
from any cause but witchery, &c. 
It is truly surprising that any person 
possessed of rational understanding 
should believe it possible for milk to 
be taken from a cow without touching 
her; more especially to leave the 
milk and deprive it of butter, for 
nunerous are the stories told of such 
deeds being done, 

“When Tibby kirn’d, and theae nae 

buttey came.” 

The late dreadful catastrophe, im 
Carnmoney, | thought would . have 
annihilated such superstition, at least 
in this .part of the country, but it 
seems to have bad the con effect 
on those who entertain these straiige 
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4 ta vamgeb they say some part of the 
charm had not been properly wound 
up, therefore the delinquents when 
forced to appear, were enabled to 
take vengeance, inthe most summary 
manner, on those whom they found 
counteracting their infernal purpose. 
It is singular that those said to be 
adepts in this mystic art should be 
generally old women, who are said 
to have sold themselves to the devil 
to obtain a part of his art; they 
are certainly stupid agents, and stupid 
the devil is if he employs such agents. 
Those who believe in such nonsense, 
say, certain times are more dangerous 
for witching than others; May-day 
is accounted very ticklish, as letting 
fire be taken out of the house, on 
that day would cause some ‘disaster ; 
Jetting fire be taken out when churn- 
ing, or making cheese, is also reckoned 
very unlucky. | have remarked that a 
large portion of those people are observ- 
ers of omens, and are raised or depressed 
in spirits, as they operate on ‘their 
disordered fancies ; for as a late emi- 
nent author has justly observed, ‘*if 
you are pleased with prognostics of 
good, you will be terrified likewise 
with ‘chen of evil, and your whole 
life will be a prey to superstition.” 
To reason with such people as_ the 
fore-mentioned is of no use, for if 
you contradict any of their favourite 
errors, they instantly call you an 
unbelieving infidel, or some such 
term; as a pot of this assertion I 
insert the following anecdote. Being 
in a friend’s house a few days after 
the melancholy affair in Carnmoney, 
the discourse, of course, was concern- 
ing warlocks, &c. One of the persons 
present, was, if possible, confirming 
the others in their belief, by briefly 
relating the story of the woman of 
Endor, When he had donespeaking, 
I remarked that there was no_ proof 
in scripture of that woman being a 
witch, but rather the contrary ; the 
person who appeared, being really 
Samuel, as was evident from the 
woman being frightened at his ap- 
pearance, and the words, ‘* And Saul 

received it was Samuel.” I added 

was plain she was a juggler, and 
that his appearance was unexpected 
by her, and must have been by the 
power of God; for who, continued J, 
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can believe that a witch, if g 
really had been such, could have 
power to raise up a prophet of Gog 
from the dead. ‘Those 
seemed both to surprise and exaspente 
the whole company, they looked y 
each other for some time, in silence 
the former narrator at length sid 
he would not argue with a 
who denied the very scriptures, fo 
it was plain | was a disciple of Ton 
Paine’s. ‘I he latter part of this sentence 
was very consequentially delivered, 
and had all the effect he could have 
wished upon the hearers, who seemed 
to in fresh enthusiasm from his 
welt = and exclaimed, “ O, you ar 
perfectly right, never argue withone 
who makes a jest of the scriptures, 
and denies every thing that is sacred 
human or divine!” | now perceived it 
was in vain to reason with such a 
group of fanatics, for  enthusian 
and superstition are the weaknesses 
of human reason ;” considering them 
labouring under these 
therefore rather objects of pity than 
anger, I left them to vert? their 
imaginary triumph. According to 
these whimsical people it is very di- 
ficult to guard against charms, &c. 
as they are oft communicated by the 
eye, in what is commonly called, the 
blink of an ill, or evil eye; by ths 
power alone, cows are said to be 
deprived of their milk, &c. even the 
human species are said to sufler by 
this charm. In several parts of England 
this superstition is prevalent, buttbere 
it is necessary for the witch to n 
thrice, | wish, but here, it is said © 
be done in a moment without any 
previous words, Second-sight, or the 
pee of seeing things before-hand, 
believe is not claimed by any, sve 
the scottish highlanders,a poor illiterate 
people; although this gift (at ® 
termed) is rather sanctioned by se 
authors, I must still consider it # 
more wild and fantastick than ay 
of the former. ‘The belief of 
craft is pretty common in most pa? 
of Scotland ; a late tourist mentio# 
a person who carved pieces of wood 
in a curious manner, to be kept # 
cow-houses as a preservative | 
charms, and every species of 
Mr. Boswell, also mentions # oe 
M’Queen, a minister of a/patisly 
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ached against such nonsense, with 

» success; he gave any person 
wave to take the muk trom his cows, 
provided they did wot touch them, 
this hau such an effect, that not the 
least vestige of this superstition, In a 
short tine remained in the parish. 
{ really think a series of such Jectures 
would be very useful in most pari-hes, 
and attended with the same beneficial 
consequences. he late event at 
Bramley, near Leeds, and the execution 
of the impostor Mary Bateman, is a 
striking instance of credulity, but of 
too recent a date to require insertion 
here. However, those wild opinions 
ae decreasing very fast, and there 
is every reason to believe that at 
the conclusion of the present cen- 
tury there will be ‘scarce a wreck 


behind.” 
C, Fergus. S.M.S. 





To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 


eel 


ILL you venture to publish 

the followiaig letter of just re- 
monstrance, written to Thomas Paine, 
some years before his death, by a wor- 
thy frend of mine in England? For 
justness of sentiment and energy of 
expression, | can recommend it to 
the true friends of philanthropy. 

'“ Dear Sir, 

In retiring from the revolutionary 
scenes of Europe, you will not, [ 
trust, retire from those labours which 
ae now strongly agitating the human 
intellect, and making oppressors trem- 
bles While enormity is the growth 
of every soil, and while crimes, 
sanctioned by law, are suffered to 
bur the fairest institutions of man- 
kind; powers such as you possess 
‘@ never want employment. Preg- 
wait with the purest political wisdom, 
jou contributed in no small degree 
to emancipate the people of Amer- 
a from the proud domination of 
Britain, and you are now called u 
m the ‘name of suffering humanity, 

aim at rescuing ane of that 
very American people, from the a- 
bominabie grasp of the other, With 

» In whatever b he ma 
Mo have weed perpetul 
war; surely there cannot be a 
runny more truly execrable, than 
, Tairast MAG. NO. XVILe 


that of the republican planter lording 
it over his toil worn, lacerated slaves. 
‘Turn your attention then, to the 
southern states of the American union, 
and there among a peeple who have 
fought, and who have bled in defence 
of their own liberty, you may <e- 
lineate the dark, and melancholy feae 
tures of Negro slavery. Who, that 
is not familiar with wrong, could 
behold one of these pigmy despots, 
in the midst of his rice or tobacco 
plantation, without reprobating the 
government that can authorize such 
a system ? Who that is not inured 
to outrage, could witness the incese 
sant toil, the frequent exercise of the 
twisted thong, the Osnaburgh frock 
stained with human blood, and the 
sable countenance marked with in- 
utterable anguish, without detesting 
the wretch, who tremblingly alive 
with respect to his own rights, can 
yet become the cruel violater ot the 
rights of others? Who that is not an 
habitual hypocrite, could follow the 
democratic slave-holder to the le- 
gislature of his country, and hear 
him declaim onthe rights of Ameri- 
can citizens, on violated constitutions, 
&c. without the strongest sensations 
of loathing and disgust? Or in short, 
who, that has the feeliigs of a man, 
could behold this complicated villainy, 
withoutadopting your own indignantas. 
sertion, ‘* that tyranny and martyrdom, 
like taxation and representation, ought 
to go hand in hand?” ‘lo ameliorate 
the situation of man is evidently 
the object of your’ writings; and 
whilst your favourite America cap 
exhibit such atrocities, it is impossi- 
ble, I again repeat it, that powers 
such as you possess can ever want 
employment. ‘The man who is truly 
a philanthropist, will ever be. consis« 
tent; he cannot possess one class of 
feelings for white men, and another 
for negroes; no! his arms embrace 
the universe and all mankind are his 
brethren. From the head of the 
Chesapeak to the borders of Florida, 
and from the shores of the Atlantic: 
to the banks of the Mississippi,’ is a 
widely extended region, in which 
you may have many admirers, who: 
would no doybt take it in dudgeon, - 


were youto appear iimical to their 


ay interests; yet notwithstand+ 
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ing Mis, | firmly believe that you 
wM not inbabit a country, in which 
man is allowed to be tne property 
of man, without becoming the ene- 
my of the oppressor, and the fearless 
advocate of the oppressed. As the 
clear and energetic champion for 
broad and general liberty, you have 
not a superior in the annals of man- 
kind, yet through the whole of your 
writings, | do not recollect a singte 
passage that is particularly pointed 
against the slavery of the negroes — 
bt is a subject that calls for intellect, 
gigantic as your own: it is an Au- 
gean stable, fit only for such an Fer- 
cules, Let me entreat you” then, in 
the name of that liberty which you 
prize above all pricé, once more, to 
vindicate the rights of injured nature, 
and to show, that no laws, no afflu- 
ence, no authority, can shelter the 
proprietor of human sinews, from the 
scorn and contempt of a regenerating 
world. Against you there is not an 
epithet in the vocabulary of baseness 
which will not be employed ; yet in 
advecating the cause of negro wretch- 
edness, your powers must prove ir- 
resistable.” 

In communicating a copy of this 
letter to me, my friend thus’ wrote 
io the year 1807. 

“| congratulate you onthe aboli- 
tion of the slave trade, and have in- 
closed you a letter, which some time 
ago 1 addressed to ‘Ihomas Paine, 
on the subject of Negro Slavery, in 
the United States. Since his receipt 
uf.this, he has frequently sent me 
his verbal respects, but will not com. 
init himself to paper on the subject. 
Iw 1791. ‘Thomas Paine conversing 
with a gentleman on the subject of 
of the slave trade, wondered that 
(sod Almighty did not send a thun- 
derbolt to blast the d d town 
of Liverpool, yet ‘Thomas Paine now 
resides m the State of New York, 
surrounded by Negro slaves without 
either writing, or uttering a syliabie 
against Negro slavery, though be may 
caity read such advertisements, as the 
following; ‘ For sale, a well looking 
Negro woman, about 23, with or 
without ber child of fowr years old; 
apply to the proprietor” | wish po- 
hiticians and philosophers would learn 
to. be consistent. Jeilerson, the pre- 
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sident of the United States, the freee 
country in the world, holds bes. 
dreds of his fellow creatures jn 3 
state of bondage. Horne Tooke, the 
celebrated English patriot, is an ene 
my to the abolition of the slave trade. 
and Cobbett, the redoubted Cobbett, 
has been the uniform advocate of 
Negro slavery !!!’ 

Such sentiments, do honour to th 
head and heart of the writer, and 
tend to communicate a spark to elec 
trify and energize congenial minds, 


A tine et 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine, 


ON THE PAPER ENTITLED, scoTcH 
LAW AND POLITENESS. 
‘oo paper inserted in the lay 

number of the Belfast Magazine, 
entitled Scotch law and _ politenes, 
deserves notice for two or three par- 
ticulars. In the first place the be- 


haviour of the Scotch magistrates is. 


doubtless reprehensible in the highest 
degree, and when so many of them 
concurred in the same line of conduct 
it may in some sort be esteemed 4 
national disgrace. Want of polite: 
ness, is too mild a term for belw. 
viour, in which a deficiency of com 
mon humanity and information, iss 
prominent, as in that of this “ Scotch 
compaction of justices,” to use their 
own. uncouth terms; particularly for 
that of the justice, or rather unjuy 
ass, who kept the gentlemen expos. 
ed to the rain while he was breab- 
fasting at his ease. . 

But on the other hand it is eve 
dent, the gentlemen themselves were 
to blame, in being too hasty, and 
over severe in the exaction of their 
rights, and were peculiarly mmpr- 
dent in being so in a strange place, 
where it appears our country is not 
held in too much esteem. 

Let them reflect how much trouble 
and vexation they would have saved 
theinselves by sending, oF going 
to the first man they engaged, toter 
minate their bargain with hin before 
they hired a second; their 
to do so, and taking the method they 
adopted, though it was according 
their right, yet it was a strictness 
right bordering on the summum ju 
which all know to be summa inure 
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The man might besides, have been 
detained by some unexpected accident, 


or misioriune, and a little of that 
“milk of buman kindness,” which 
seldom .deti- 


our couatrymen are 
centia, when they are not irritated, 
should have induced whem to make 
some inquiry as to that point, before 
they proceeded farther. 

They should besides have consider- 
ed that, coming from a country where 
sirict punctuality, the writer is sorry 
to own, is not over common, they 
ought to have been more indulgent 
to the failings of our neighbours, in 
this point. 

The man who sets forward in life, 
With a resolution to exact his strict 
right, in every particular to its ut- 
inost limits, will have pretty much 
such a journey through it, as those 
gentlemen, had across the neck of 
Scotland; and if they consider the 
matter in this light, they may receive 
= compensation for what they 
suflered, in the ease with which the 
lesson they have thus learned, may 
enable them to travel either literally 
on terra firma, or metaphorically, 
through the pilgrimage of existence. 

Or at least if they do not, the re- 
mark may perpaps have this good 
eflecton some of the readers of the 
Magazine, and if it has, the view 
a the writer will be answered which 
8 in showing by this example the 
great advantage which the good old 
tule of “to bear and forbear,” may 
be in ensuring a pleasant passage 
through the world, to confribute his 
mite to the sum of human happiness. 
the man who despises this rule will 
de sure to feel the curse of Cain.” 
His hand will be against every 
ogy every man’s hand against 
im, y 


Tothe Editor of the Belfast Magazine, 


sm, 
Y inserting the following, you 
will oblige a Correspondent. 
{have frequently observed that our 
hres which are composed of turf, 
ura better at night, than in day 
ie this is the case when lime is 
mr 8 or bog lands, more especially, 
sin time of frost: in consequence 
the farmer is sure to attend 
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the burning of his bogs, if he has 
any, at night, because his fires bura 
better, this he does without knowing 
the reason why itis so. It is known 
that the solar light extinguishes our 
fires, and retards their burning; but 
ihe above will be the case, even when 
the sun is obscured by clouds for 
many days together. Quere—the 
reason, T. 
Ballinuhinch, Nov. 10, 1809 


For the Belfast Monihly Magazine. 





THOUGHTS ON FRIENDSHIP, 


Poor is the friendiess master of a world ; 
A worid in purchase for a friend is gain. 
YOUNG. 
HERE is no luxury so great, 
nor any to which men in all 
situations have more equal clatins, 
than that of Friendship; but alas! 
how little do we reflect on the im- 
portance, or, how poorly do we ap- 
preciate the advantages resulting from 
it; no person at the time he professes 
friendship, but imagines he is possessed 
of all the requisites which constitute 
it, hence, the frequent exclamations. 
of ingratitude, treachery, and hypocrisy 
which ever resound in our ears; 
hence, the person ‘‘hackney’d in the 
ways of men,” jooks on the world 
witb a Gistempered, suspicious eye, 
thinks mankind only a compound of 
craft, and dissimulation, aad because 
of his experience, never tastes the 
assyasive cordial with which Heaven; 
has blended the bitter draught of 
worldly enjoyments. 

How widely different would be our 
situation in this world, did we, first 
study ourselves, eradicate every un-: 
favourable propensity from our hearts, 
cultivate every disposition that would 
encrease our Own and our neighbour's 
happiness—and be careful never to. 
give the imperative influence, or title 
of a bosom friend, to one whose age, » 
pursuits, situation, and qualifications | 
are not exactly corresponding with 
our own—not to have many friends, 
and to be extremely choice -in- our. 
selections, that those may have our | 
unbounded confidence, and justly 
merit our esteem—that when we have 
found this pearl of inestimable value, 
we should never give scope to our - 
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420 Report of the Jennerian 
versatile inclinations, but love with 
unabated ardour to the end of our 
lives. but these as Cowper says 
Are observations on the case 
That gavoar much of common place, 

And allthe world admits them. 


what a pity! the minds of the world 
were not also actuated by them: 
Then meretricious attainments would 
be of little value, and mental queli- 
fications only in estimaion; man 
would meet man, without any of the 
cool reserve which is so observable; 
and be esteemed in proportion as he 
is virtuous. S. 

Bailymena, Nov. 4th, 1809. 

To the Proprietors of tre Beifast Magazine.. 
SOMETIMES hear your maga- 
zine stigmatized as dull: but while 

you continue to make it useful, you 
need’ not fear departing from the 
plan of some of your contem 
poraries; in time the taste of your 
readers may be reclaimed from the 
frivolities, which they have been ac- 
customed to see in periodical publi- 
cations, and learn to bear a mixture 
of the useful. Persevere steadily in 
the plan you have adopted, and 
generally adhered to, and venture to 
Gcommunicaie common sense. Some 
may be disgusted, but the number of 
sensible readers will be increased— 
Your attention to instruct from time 
to time in the plans for restoring sus- 
pended animation is deserving of en- 
couragement. in aid of your plan I 
Send you the following observations 
with which I lately met on _ the 
subject. ‘They are from the Suffoik 
huynane society. Besides the usetul 
though common observations in the 
first four paragraphs, | would parti- 
cularly recommend the important 
information in the next four. lhey 
point out an enlightened method of 
treatment. A Reaper. 
Suspended Respiration. 

Cases of suspended respiration from 
drowning frequently occur where no 
medical assistance can be immediately 
procured, and many valuable lives 
are in Consequence lost from improper 
treatment, which might have been 
oes had more appropriate means 

een used. 





Soctety on Vaccination, —_[Deg. 

The Suffolk Humane Societ to 
prevent, as far as possible, the o¢. 
currence of the like tatal consequences 
in future, recommends tie follow, 
directions to be observed, till med 
assistance can be obtained. 

As soou as the body ts taken from 
the water, convey it with the head 
and shouiders raised, to the neareg¢ 
house, having first untied the neck. 
cloth and removed every impediment 
to respiration; then strip off the 
clothes, wipe the body dry and care. 
fully clean the mouth and nostrils, 

Place the body (the head still 
raised) on a bed or upon blankets, 
on « low table, in a warm but airy 
room in winter, or in the sun ip 
summer. 


Six persons are as many as can 
be usefully employed, aud not more 
than that number should be admitted 
into the room. 

Let one person close the mouth 
and one nostril: an other press 
the lower end of the promineut part 
of the wind pipe (called the pomum 
atlami) backward, while a third blows 
into the open nostril by means ofa 
per of bellows, till the chest be a 
ittie raised; the air should then be 
allowed to escape, and its expulsion 
assisted by gentle pressure on the 
chest, after tiis process has been re- 
peated three or four times, rub the 
whole body and particularly the right 
breast, with oil or hog’s lard, which 
will prevent the ill effects of friction. 

This plan should be continued for 
at least four hours, warmth being at 
the same time applied to the 
and hands by means of bladders of 
bottles of warm water, or hot sand 
bags; if a warm bath can be pr 
cured, the patient may be with ad 
vantage, immersed in it up to the 
shoulders, as whatever tends to pre- 
serve the warmth of the body, with 
out vitiating the air, is useful. 

As soon as a pulse at the wrist, of 
beating of the heart can be 
stimulate the inside of the nostrils 
by touching them with spint 
hartshorn, or sal volatile, and inject 
by means of an elastic tube or 
ringe (if the person be unable @ 
swallow) a spoonful or two of wana 
wine, brandy, rum, or gin and 
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at it every five or ten minutes, 
. aie glass or two has been con- 
qed. When the natural respiration 
grestored, putthe person in @ warm 
bed, and sufier him to remain quiet. 
All rough treatment, such as rolling 
the bady on casks, holding it up by 
the heels, &c. should be caretully 
gvoiued. 
Medical assistance should in all 
cases be provided as speedily as 


ible, 
possible 
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The following teport of the Medical 
Committee of the Jennerian Soctety 
onthe subject of Vaccination, has been 
subscribed by 21 Physicians, and 
29 Surgeons of the first eminence 
in the Metropolis; and has been 
ordered to be printed and circulat- 
ed among the members of the So- 
ciety. it is inserted here, with a 
view to its more extensive circu- 
lation. 

Joy medical council of the Roy- 

al Jenverian Society, having been 

infomed that various cases had oc- 
curred, which excited prejudices a- 
gaint vaccine inoculation, and _ tend- 
ed to cieck the progress of that 
mportant discovery in this kiugdom, 
apponted a committee of twenty-five 
ol their members to inquire, not onl 
imo the nature and truth of such 
cases, butalso into the evidence res- 
pecting instances of small pox, alleg- 
sl to have occurred twice in the 
same person. 

In consequence of this reference 
ie committee made diligent inquiry 
0 the history of a number of cases, 
which it was supposed that vac- 
cuation had failed to prevent the 
= pox, and _- such cases of small 

were stated to have happened 

*ubsequently to the natural er in- 
sculated small pox. 
® the course of their examination 

committee learned, that opinions 
aad assertions had been advanced and 

Cwculated, which charged the cow 
pox with rendering patients liable to 
fatticular diseases, frightful in their 
“pearance, and hitherto unknown; 

judging such opinions to be con- 
with the question as to the 
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efficacy of the practice, they thought 
it incumbent upon them to examine 
also into the validity of these inju- 
rious statements respecting vaccination. 

After a very minute investigation 
of these subjects, the result of their 
inquiries has been submitted to the 
medical council; and from the re- 

rt of the committee it appears: 

1, That most of the cases, which 
have been urged in proof of the 
inefficiency of . vaccmation, and 
which have been the subjects of 
public attention and conversation, are 
either wholly unfounded, or grossly 
misrepresented. 

2, ‘That other cases, brought for- 
ward as instances of the failure of 
vaccination to prevent the small pox, 
are now allowed, by the very per- 
sons who first reiated them, to have 
been erroneously stated. 

3, i bat the statements of the greater 
part of those cases have been alread 
carefully investigated, avly ciscussed, 
and fully refuted, by different wri- 
ters on the subject. 

4, That notwithstandin 
incontestible proofs of such misrepree 
sentations, a few medical men have 
persisted in repeatedly bringing the 
same unfounded and refuted reports, 
and misrepresentations before the pub- 
lic, thus perversely and disingenuously 
labouring to excite prejudices against 
vaccination, 

5, That in some printed accounts, 
adverse to vaccination, in which the 
writers hacl no authenticated facts to 
support the opinions they advanced, 
nor any reasonable arguments to main- 
tain them, the subject has been treat- 
ed with indecent and disgusting levity ; 
as if the goed or evil of society 
were fit objects for sarcasm and ri- 
dicule. 

6, That when the practice of vac- 
cination was first introduced and re- 
commended by Dr. Jenner, man 

ersons, who had never ‘seen the ef- 
ects of the vaccine fluid on the hu- 
man system, who were almost whol- 
ly unacquainted with the history of 
vaccination, the characteristic marks 
of the genuine vesicle, and the cau- 
tions necessary to be observed in the 
management of it, and were therefore 


the most 


incompetent to decide whether patients 


were properly vaccinated or not, ne- 
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vertheless ventured to inoculate for 
the cow pox. 

7, ‘That many persons have been 
declared duly vaccinated, when the 
operation was performed in a very 
negligent and unskilful manuer, and 
when the inoculator did not after- 
wards see the patients, and therefore 
covld not ascertaia whether infection 
had taken place or not; and that to 
this Cause are certainly to be attribut- 
ed many of the cases adduced in proof 
of the inefficacy of cow pox. 

8, ‘That some cases have been 
brought before the committee, on 
which they could form no decisive 
opinion, from the want of necessary 
information as to the regularity of 
the preceding vaccination, or the re- 
ality of the subsequent appearance of 
the small pox. 

9, That it is admitted by the com- 
mittee that a few cases have been 
brought before thei, of persons bav- 
ing the small pox, who had apparently 
passed through the cow pox in a re- 
gular way. 

10, ‘Lhat cases supported by evi- 
dence equally strong, have been al- 
so brought before them, of persons 
who after having once regularly pass- 
ed through the small pox, either by 
inoculation or natural infection, have 
had that disease a second time. 

11, ‘That im many cases, in which 
the small pox has occurred a second 
time, after inoculation or the natural 
disease, such recurrence ha¢ been par, 
ticularly severe, and often fatal; where. 
as, when it has appeared after vac- 
cination, the disease has generally been 
so mild, as to lose some of its cha- 
racteristic marks, and in many instanc- 
es, to render its existence doubtful. 

12, ‘That itis a tact well ascertain- 
e!, that in some particular states of 
certain constitutions, whether vaccme 
or variolous matter be employed, a 
focal d’sease only will be excited by 
moculation, the constitution 
ing onaffected ; yet that matter taken 
from such local vaccine or variolous 
pustule is capable of producing a ge- 
neral and peifect disease. 

13, ‘That if a person, bearing the 
strongest and most indubitable marks 
of having had the small pox, be re- 
peatediy inoculated for that disease, 
a pustule may be ;roduced, the mat- 
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ter of which will communicate yy 
disease to those who have not ber 
previously infected, 

14, ‘Lhat although it is difficulty 
determine precisely the number 9 
exceptions to the practice, the me. 
dical council are fuily convinced, the 
the failure of vaccination, as a pr. 
ventive of the small pox, is a very 
rare occurrence, ; 

15, That of the immense number 
who have been vaccinated in the gr. 
my and navy, and in different pars 
of the United Kingdom, and in every 
quarter of the globe, scarcely any 
instances of such failure have beea 
reported to the committee, but thos 
which are said to have occurred ia 
the metropolis or its vicinity. 

16, ‘That the medical council are 
fully assured, that in very many places, 
in which the small pox raged with great 
violence, the disease has been speedily 
and effectually arrested in its progress, 


and in some populous cities almost: 


wholly exterminated, by the practice ol 
vaccination. 

17, ‘That the practice of inoculation 
for the small pox, on its first intro 
duction into this country, was op 
posed and very much retarded, Ip 
consequence of misrepresentations and 
arguments drawn from assumed facts, 
aud of miscarriages arising from the 
want of correct information, similar 
to those now brought forward against 
Vaccination, so that nearly lity years 
elapsed before small pox imoculation 
was fully established. 

1s, ‘That by a reference to the 
bills of mortality, it will appear that 
to the unfortunate neglect of vac 
cination, and to the prejudices raises 
against it, we may Ina great measure, 
attribute the loss of nearly two ther 
sand lives by the small pox, in ths 
metropolis alone, within the present 
year. rab 
19, That the few instances of fil 
ure either in the inoculation of the 
cow pox, or of the small pox, 
not to be considered as objections © 
either practice, but merely as det 
ations from the ordinary course # 
nature. 

20, That from all the facts which 
they have been able to collect, # 
appears to the medical council, thet 
the cow pox is generally mild a 
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parmless in its effects ; and no instance 
hys come to their knowledge, in which 
there was reason to admit, that vac- 
cine inoculation had of itself, pro- 
juced any new or dangerous disease, 
»« has been ignorantly and unwarrant- 
ably asserted ; but that the few cases 
which. have been alleged against 
this opinion, may be fairly attributed 
to other causes. 

oj, That if a comparison be made 
between the effects of vaccination, 
and those of inoculation for the smalt 
pox, it would be necessary to take 
into account the greater number of 
persons who have been vaccinated 
within a given ‘ime, it being proba- 
ble, that within the last seven years, 
nearly as many persons have been 
inoculated for the cow pox, as were 
ever inoculated for the small pox, 
ince the practice was introduced into 
this kingdom, 

22, ‘hat many well known cuta- 
neous diseases, and some ‘scrophulous 
complaints, have been represented as 
the effects of vaccine inoculation, 
when in fact they originated from 
other causes, and in many instances 
occurred long after vaccination, but 
that such diseases are infinitely less 
irequent after vaccination than after 
ether the natural or inoculated small 
pox. 
Having stated these facts, and made 
these observations, the medical coun- 
ed cannot conclude their report upon 
asubject so highly important and 
uteresting to all classes of the com- 
munity, without making this solemn 
declaration. 

That in their. opinion, founded on 
their own individual experience, and 
the information which they have been 
able to collect from that of others, 
mankind have already derived great 
and incalculable benefit from the dis- 
covery of vaccination: and that it is 
their full belief, that the sanguine 
*xpectations of advantage and securi- 
‘yy which have been formed from 
tte inoculation of the cow pox, will 

ultimately and completely fulfilled. 


b | 
Tothe Editor of the Belfast Magazine. 


_——_ -——— 


SIR, 
A SHont time ago as I was *« 
read 


ing the seventh 


volume 


On the Management of Bees. 
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of the spectator, No. 515, I met 
with the following hymn, in French, 
said to have been written by a Monsieur 
des Barreaux, ove of the greatest 
libertines of the age in which he 
lived; but who was afterwards as great a 
penitent. Lhe praises there bestowed 
upon it raised in me a desire to see 
it in English; therefore as I have 
never met: with it any where, in 
that language, | have sent a copy 
of it for insertion in your Magazine 
for this month, in hopes some ot your 
classical correspondents will favour 
the public and me with atranslation 
of it in afuture number. Your giving 
it a place in some spare corner of 
your pages will oblige a Subscriber. 

Batunahinch, Nev, 18V9. s. 
Grand dieu, tes jugemens 

Meyunité ; 


sont remplis 


Tofjours tu prens plaisir A Nous étre 
propice: 
Mais }’ ai tant faitde mal, que jamais ta 


bonte 

Ne me pardonpera,sans chogher ta justice, 

Oui, mon diev, la grandeur de mon impi- 
eté, 

Ne laisse A tun pouvoir que le choix du 
supplice ; 

Ton interét s’oppose ama felicite ; 

Et taclemence meme attend quejeperisse. 

Contente ton desir, puis qu’il Vest glore- 
eux ; 

Offense toy des pleurs qui 
mes yeux 5 

Tonne, frappe, il est tems, rends moi 
guerre pour guerre ; ' 

J’ adore en perissant laraison qui t’ aig- 
rit, 

Mais dessus quel endroit tombera ton 
tonperre, 

Qui ne soit tout couvert du sang de Jesus 
Christ. 


coulent de 
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Account of the Alanagement of Bece 
on Mount Hymettus, in Greece; 
by George Wheler, Esq. 

“FIMHE hives which they . kee 

their bees in, are made of wil- 
lows, or osiers, fashioned like . our 
common dust baskets, wide at the 
top, and narrow at the bottom; and 
plaistered with clay, or loam, withia 
and without. They are set the wide 
end upwards. The tops being cover- 
ed with broad flat sticks, are also 
piaistered With clay at the top; and 
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to secure them from the weather, 
they cover them with a tuft of straw 
aswedo. Along each of those sticks, 
the bees fasten their combs; so that 
acomb may be taken out whole, 
without the least bruising, and with 
the greatest ease imaginabie. To in- 
crease them in spring time, that is in 
March or April, until the beginning 
of May, they divide them; first se- 
parating the sticks, og which the 
combs and bees are fastened, from 
one another with a knife; so taking 
out the first comb and bees together, 
on each side, they put them into a- 
nother basket, in the same order as 
they were taken out, until they have 
equally divided them. After this, 
when they are both again accommo- 
dated with sticks and plaister, they 
set the new basket in the place of the 
old. one, and the old one in some 
new place. And all this they do in 
the middle of the day, at such time 
as the greatest part of the bees are 
abroad; who at their coming home, 
without much difficulty, by this means 
divide themselves equally. ‘This de- 
vice hinders them from swarming, 
and flying away. In August they 
take out their th. which they do 
in the day time also, while they are 
abroad; the bees being thereby, they 
say, disturbed least. At which time 
they take out the combs laden with 
honey, as before; that is beginning 
at each outside, and so takipg away, 
until they have left only such a quan- 
tity of combs in the middle, as they 
judge will be sufficient to maintain 
the bees in winter; sweeping those 
bees that are on the combs they take 
out, into the basket again, and again 
covering it with new sticks and plaister, 
All that [ doubt concerning the prac. 
tice of this in England, is, that per- 
haps they may gather a less quanti- 
ty of honey; and that should they 
take the like quantity of honey from 
the bees in England, they would not 
leave enough to preserve them in 
winter. But this hinders not much : 
fer by being less covetous, and not 
tsktiig 6 much honey from the poor 
bees, the great increasé¢ and multi- 
plying of them would soon equalize, 
and ‘far exceed the little profit we 
make by destroving of them. This 
is done without smoak ; wherefore the 
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ancients call this honey, unsmoakey 
honey: and | believe the sinoak of 
sulphur, which we use, takes away 
very much of the fragrancy of the 
wax; and sure l am, tue honey ca 
receive neither good taste, por 

smell from it.” : Per dh 


aE 
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SAINCLAIR, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF MADAME 
DE GENLIs. 


LWAYS lectures, — exclaimed 

young Sainclair with some a- 
perity; always poetry and music; 
always learned dissertations, and never 
a moment of conversation. Yes, my 
dear Duval, my patience is exhausted; 
I can no longer support it! « What” 
replied Duval, ‘‘ you, who have made 
such progress in your studies, and 
who have always shewn so much 


taste for the fine arts, how is it, . 


that you know not how to appreciate the 
ov of belonging to a family 
so distinguished by wit andstalents? 
Well, my friend, the whole city 
of ‘Toulouse cannot furnish another 
house, the interior of which is more 
mortally wearisome, thanthis. “How? 
You astonish me, you know, when 
we were at college, we had very 
different opinions on this; you ince» 
santly observed, how fortunate it was 
for an orphan to have the Baron 
D’ Eibach for an uncle and guardian.” 
1 love and revere my uncle, 
I would not speak of my litle ue 
easinesses, but to the companion of 
my infancy and youth, and my bet 
friend. kven during our long separa 
tion, [ did not think myself at jiberty 
to mention a word of them 1n any 
of my letters; so that what I tel 
es is rather a confession ext 
y you, than a confidence voluntanly 
reposed in you. But are you @ 
love with your cousin? This match 
would be so suitable, and your uncle 
is desirous of it”—Most certainly, # 
bottom I have a liking for Cl 
“She is really charming”—Yes, 
strangers. ‘‘How?”—My ‘riend, he 
has a brilliant character to 
in this city, she thinks of 
bat how to exalt it: if you 
_ how insopportable this ambition 
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ders a female in the interior of a 
fymily! or example, she charms 
you in a concert, when she sings 
an! plays on the piano; you then 
enjoy the fruit of the labour, and | 
have borne all the tiresomeness of the 
study. | have beard her, for whole 
days, decypher.and scribble over, and 
repeat without end the air, which 
ravishes you. Besides, my friend, 
here no one converses; we study, 
we give dissertations, we recite.— 
«But Clementina’s brother, our 
cousin Ovid is so good a la'!.”—Yes, 
thank heaven, he does not understand 
so much as the measure of a verse, 
notwithstanding the famous name, he 
received at his birth, but they have 
made a botanist of him; he is, _ be- 
sides, the most merciless player on 
the violin! and we lie in the same 
room. 

Figure to yourself, how impossible 
it is for me to read or write a 
single hour uninterruptedly with this 
cursed violin in my ears. If in the 
forenoon { go down to the parlour, 
there | find Clementina at her harp- 
sichord, and totally occupied with her 
music, or else she is shut up in her 
chamber, in order that she may com- 
pose the air and words of a musical 
piece without being disturbed: my 
aunt, on her side, makes translations 
of novels; my uncle, buried in his 
study, meditates profoundly on an- 
baquity. In the mean time I wander 

ly about the house. At last we 
asemble to dine; the guests, all wits, 
ative: literature is the subject of 
conversation: no one thinks of any 
thing but of shining; in these con- 
Versations it is in vain to look for 
variety, natural ease, or gaiety. 

I know, beforehand, every thing 
that will be said, all the compliments 
they will pay each other, all the 
strokes of satire that will be levelled 
@ the authors, whose success they 
envy, 

On leaving the table, Ovid and I 
generally disa pear in order to take 
a walk. While I am striving to es- 
cape the bel Esprit, 1 am pursued 

science, I cannot tell, whether it 

true, as it is pretended, that 
Ovid is the greatest botanist in Lau- 
guedoc, but [ can assure you, that 
he is the most im- 
BELFAST MAG, NO, XVII, 
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petuous. Nothing can stop him: he 
climbs to the tops of trees, to come 
at a moss which tempts hin; he 
clambers up mountains; he precipitates 
himself into marshes; and he drags 
me with him every whither, Yester- 
day he was near drowning me in 
a pond. Ihe matter in agitation was 
to achieve a water-lily of the com- 
monest kind, but which at a distunce 


he mistook for the lotus of the 
ancients. Out of breath, covered 
with mud, harassed, exhausted, I 


come home to assist at lectures!— 
Fragments translated from the English, 
by my aunt, Jearned digressions b 
my uncle, verses by my cousin. Ovid, 
in his quality of botanist, has the 
happy nght of going to sleep with 
impunity; but from me they exact 
an incessant attention. i must Conquer 
sleep, stifle my yawns, hide my 
ennui—I must listen! ‘Lhis is what 
iny aunt calls our little family meet- 
ings. 

‘‘ Your uncle is really a profound 
scholar, and one may at least learn 
something in listening to him,” M 
uncle doubtless is a very learned an 
very laborious scholar: but would 
you believe, that after forty years 
study, be has not the most distant 
notion, that the useful application of 
knowledge is to go for any thing? 
Every labour, that is carried on through 
the medium of an acquaintance with 
the classical languages appears to him 
admirable. Every work is valuable 
in his eyes, when all its pages ar 
crowded with quotations in Gree 
and Latin. What an eulogium are 
these words from my‘ uncle: this 
man is well acquaint&d with antiquity ; 
as much as to say, this man, is full 
of wit, taste, genius—what would be 
thought*of an architect, who, on a 
foundation of stone and marble, would 
erect an edifice and r Such is 
the majority of our learned men; 
such especially is my uncle. What 
writings has he published! Reflections 
on the Lau of the Egyptians; the object 
is to ar iis wi this: tau is, or 
is not, a Key,—a discourse opaorasy ; | 
that ig to sal tlie invisibility at- 
tributed in table to the G _ Of 
pa . A dissertation on Nectar 

Ambros‘. Another on the statue 
of the gladiater, which according to 
Gcg 
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him, is not a gladiator, &c. Itwould 
seem as if, having handled so many 
weighty subjects, he thought, he had 
exhausted the most important — things 
antiquity can offer; for lately he has 
condescended to fix on the middle 
ages. Hie read to us lately two 
treatises, the one on uncoined* money, 
the other on the Regina  pedauci. 
‘Regine pedauci! and pray, whet 
xcople have they reigued over?” 
Hectent fellow—not to know, that 
they are gothic statues, which represeut 
temales, with one foot in the form 
of a goose’s foot? ‘ Pray, where are 
such to be seen? At the portal ot 
some of our old churches. Much 
has been written to explain this odd 
whim, and my uncle afier many 
sleepless nights, and much research, 
has declared loudly for those, who 
recognise in this figure Queen St. 
Clotuda. ‘‘ Does he believe then, 
that St. Clotilda had goose’s teet.” 
He sees nothing it these feet but 
symbols of vigilance, ‘* Poor dainclair! 
Jn truth, after this picture of the 
family, I can conceive, your days do 
NOL Pass away in the most agreeable 
manner—what? never any pleasant 
little conversations, no etiusions of 
the weart?”? Oh, | cannot complain of 
their want of feeling—they speak to 
the very candidly: but they are solely 
occupied with the desire of making a 
name, and the most intimate con- 
fidence in this case can only reveal 
the hopes, fears, and illusions of seli- 
love. still Clementina has an* in- 
clination for you; that lL am sure of” 
{ believe so too: but | have a very 
formidable rival. “Who, pray ? 
Versillac. 

“A ridiculous pedant: a young 
man the most completely devoid 
of any agreeable qualities, the most 

Aye, but he has borne off 


al 


tiresome,” 
a prizetor poetry at the floral games, 

t was pot without reason Sain lair 
dreaded a rival, who had just obtained 
the golden violet, for so many ages 
an object of the mostlively emulation 
to ali the young poets of ‘lolouse. 
Clementina did, in reality, love Sain- 
clair: however literary glory was in 
er: == “Sas 


os _—-— <p 





* Mency unstamped, as in old times it was 
bartered by weight. Bractea isa thia 
plate of metal. P 
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her eyes of such value, that sh 
thought the sacrifice of ber inclinat Ons 
and engagements for it, but a reasyp. 
able aud noble act.  Sainclair was 
amiable and virtuous ; but she discovered 
in hima so many imexcusable detects’ 
He listened so coldly to the mos 
charming productions! He had ss 
little susceptibility of enthusiasm for 
poetry ! Besides, what could one ex. 
pect froma young man of two and 
twenty, who, with understanding and 
information, bad not yet published a 
single page; while Versillac of the 
same age, had already coliected his 
works, gathering together iis madrigals, 
fubies, enigmas, charades, and epistles, 
which had veendispersed ina variety 
ot journals, particularly in the Muses’ 
Aimanack. 

In fine, it was but too presumable 
that Sainclair, through his carelessness 
and sloth, would never become 
ceiebrated; thus Clemeutina, authorized 
by her parents to chuse a bus yand, 
was at bottom decided in favour of 
Versillac, and her mother, who did 
not like Sainclair, strengthened her 
daily im this resolve. . 

Sainclair, however, in despight of 
his penetraiion aud lis fears, preserved 
more hope, than he had manifested 
to his friend. Baron D’ Eibach, when 
he had formerly sanctioned the mu- 
tual inclination of his daughter and 
nephew, bad really told them, that 
they were not to consider themselves 
as irrevocably engaged, because be 
wished them to have sufficient time 
tor the most serious retlecticns oD 
the subject ; but Clementina had mace 
an avowai of her partiality to Saime 
clair, and he was as yet unacquatite 
ed with all the power of self love; 
a thing in which experience alone, 
can justruct the modest and the fecl- 
ing. Sainclair determined to conceal 
from Clementioa his inquietude and 
jealousy, persuaded, that the best way 
was to show an unlimited confidence 
and a perfect security. 

While matters were going on thus, 
Sainclair’s fried received a letter from 
Paris, which caused him much em 
barrassment, and which he hastened 
to communicate to Sainclair. In tt 
he was informed, that solicitations 
had. been made to obtain for him a 
honourable and lucrative situatiod; 
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and it was added, that this favour 
jepended on a person In power, who 
was passionatel ¥ addicted to literature, 
and that therefore it would not be 

‘ranted to any but to him, who 
ould obtain the prize proposed by 
the academy. 

« Well,” said Sainclair, “It is the 
eulogy of a great man: you must 
jo it?” © Are you ridiculing me?” 
replied Duval. “«* By no means, nt, 
make an academical eculogium !"-— 
“Why not? many who have not 
half your talent, have succeeded in 
this way ; would you desire to dis- 
tnguish yourself in it?” = How?” 
“Be natural and rational; you will 
appear-with the advantage of novelty.” 
'infortunatel y | possess no species 
of merit but ‘that necessary to fill 
the oflice applied for. 1 shall never 
obtain it, for | am sensible { should 
make but a bad oratorial discourse.” 
“Try it at least.” « Will you then 
act the critic, and tell me the truth?” 
“You may rely on me.” 

This assurance decided Duval, who 
applied himself to his task with ar- 
dour, and at the end of three weeks, 
brought his work to Sainclair, declar- 
ing at the same time, that he him- 
elt thought it detestable. He was 
right in his opinion, and Sainclair 
did not take any pains to convince 
uum of the contrary; but drawing a 
mall manuscript from his portfolio, 
“mv friend,” said he to him, ‘1 
uve on my side laboured on the 
same subject, and will you hear me 
im your turn?” At these words, 
opening his manuscript, he commence 
ed and read for about half an hour, 
to the exquisite delight of Duval. 
“] imagine,” said Sainclair, ‘* you 
rsily guess, 1 have composedethis 
wily in the hope of its being use- 
Ml; give'me my reward by potting 
your name to it.” Duval exclaime 
4gainst this proposal with all the warmth 
4 just delicacy can inspire.  * This 
‘pecies of deception,” replied Sainclair, 
would be no doubt, most unworthy, 
i! produced on the one side by a 
mercenary interestedness, and on the 
other by a puerile vanity. But all 
he gilts of friendship are honourable ; 
"unity has nothing to do in this case ; 
}0 have not the ambition of achiev- 
§ the aeademic palm; you desire 
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to obtain a place, which you could 
fill with honour, and which would 
put you m the rank of — useful citi- 
zens. Do people ever scruple sign- 
ing a memortal, when business requires 
it, because another has drawn up for 
them, what they had = the capa- 
city to do for themselves? The de- 
ception | propose is much more in- 
nocent, for you would not require 
the assistance of any one, if you 
were obliged to exhibit only the jearn- 
ing necessary for the proper discharge 
of the oflice, you are going to soli- 
ci.  Whimsically enough no talents 
have been required in this case, but 
such as are entirely foreign from it. 
To satisfy this caprice then, is not 
deception, since you possess every 
reasonable requisite.’ «* But’ — how 
could | receive the praises, this work 
shall draw on me?” ** Just in the 
saine way, as all authors receive the 
compliments paid them, with em- 
barrassment, and an endeavour to 
shorten them” «No, I cannot re- 
solve to rob you of the fame, this 
work would give you.” © My friend 
do not think that literary celebrity 
can be so easily acquired. ‘lo make 
a name, among so many estimable 
and brilliant ones, a first effort, how- 
ever happy it may be, is not sufti- 
cient; one’s life must be deyoted to 
study; that is above my strength. 
My inclinations and character, render 
me absolutely incapable of it, so I 
shall neyer obtain a great reputa- 
tion.” 

‘‘ But do you consider, that this 
single instance of success, would de- 
cide Clementina in your favour ?”—~ 
“I never will marry a woman, who 
would give herselfto me from vanity, 
if Clementina is capable of sacrificing 
one whom she has loved trom her 
childhoed, to her taste for fame, be 
assured, | shall not regret her,” 

Sainclair urged many more rea- 
sons, by which Duval was prevailed 
on to accept of the work, and to 
give it in as his own progection. 
A few days after, Duval departed 
for Paris; he sent his historical eu- 
logy to the academy, and received 
the prize with an unanimous voice, 
‘This success which made a great 
noise, made his fortune, he obtained 
the place, which his friends had sos 
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licited for him. ‘Transported with 
joy, and with gratitude to his friend, 
= requested leave ot absence for 
two months, in order to go to Thou- 
Jouse, avd make him a sharer in his 
happiness. !he day after his arrival 
at | houlouse, the brother of Clemen- 
tina told him m confidence, that his 
sister had entirely determined on 
marrying Versillac, and that she de- 
clared it continually. On hearing 
this, Duval thought it his duty to act 
unknown to bis friend. A man who 
had just borne off the first prize, 
adjudved by the first academy in the 
kingdom, could net but be favourably 
heard. Clementina had conceived the 
highest esteem for him, she received 
him in he: music room, and there 
Duval began by exacting a promise 
of inviolable secrecy with respect to 
what he was going to say, adding, 
that he was particularly anxious, 
Sainclair should never know the = a- 
vowal he was gvingto make. 


‘Lhis commencement surprized and 
agitated Clementina, she nnagined Du- 
val was proceeding to make a decla- 
ration of love, and calculating with 
rapiditv, that celebrity acquired at 
Paris, is infinitely more glorious than 
the most brilliant provincial —re- 

utation, she already meditated con- 
fusedly arupture with Versillac ; when 
Duval declared without hesitation, 
that Sainclair was the true author of 
the discourse which had been crowned 
at Paris. ‘“ Now,” continued? he, 
‘*would you prefer a pedant without 
genius, to a modest, generous maa, 
who possesses such talent?” At these 
words, Clementina remaining silent, 
seemed to retlect, then speaking in 
her turn, ‘* Yes,” said she, with a 
sigh, ** Ll am notat all surprized, that 
Sainclair could conquer his sloth for 
friendship, he would not do so much 
jor glory td 

*“* Have you not been charmed 
with the discourse-though?” Oh! 
certainly ; but no one will ever know 
who is the author of it.” 


‘These words discovered a depth of 
vanity that disgusted Duval, he got 
up, and taking an unceremonious 
Jeave of Clementina, he disappeared. 

To be Continued, 
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[ Dee, 
To the Proprietars of the Belfast Mazaz: ” 
oe 
GENTLEMEN, 
IY has fallen in my way to re. 


mark the gross errors and Cun 
fusion ot Goldsmith’s history of Greece, 
which however is the only book o 
the kind, adapted for boys; and | 
have it in view to compile & history 
for the use of schools, that shoy d 
avoid the errors, &c. observable in 
the above. B+ fore [ would 20 far 
in such a work, which to me would 
be laborious, | would be glad yoy 
would make public the intention, tuat 
we might try to learn how such a 
thing would be received. Any in. 
formation, you could gain on the 
subject would be gladiy applied for, 
by your friend and servant X.\ 


To the Proprietorsof the Belfust Magazine, 
ome 

GENTLEMEN, 

N my observations on the nature 

of soils, &c. published in your 
September Magazine, there are some 
errors which | imagine must be in 
the press, as | think they are not 
in the manuscripts. 1 should not have 
troubled you on this occuszon, only 
there is one in particular (which ought 
to be corrected in your errata) in 
page 180, column Ist. the 14th line 


from the top, for “eight” read three, 


and also the word * ot” ought to be 
expunged in the 2ist line of sai 
column. ‘There are other errors 0 
minor importance particularly a mi» 
placed stop at “ silicious” ; in the 7th 
line of said column, and the word 
“to” in the 2d column of said page, 
line 27th from the top ought to be 
too, but almost every person knows 
these last are typical errors. 1 the 
44th line of the last mentioned columa 
the word “trenches” has been sv 
stituted for the word French which » 
in the manuscript. French Sewer 
is the name universally adopted fo 
closed sewers in this country, whether 
from their being _ first introduced 
from France into these kingdoms 
not [ cannot tell. Your's truly, ).D. 
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certain portion of his liberty of action 
iy order to assimulate to the opinion 
of others, and enter info a compact 
of equality of rights. And in pro- 
jortion as governments tend to preserve 
che individual right of action, they 
have always been reckoned tree or 
despotic. The British government tn 
this respect, has long been the ad- 
miration of mankind, as_ intertering, 
least of all others with the natural 
rights of the individual, and while 
‘he liberties of the people were 
trampled upon in all the surrounding 
pations, and the tyrannic sway of the 
feudal system extended its baneful 
influence over a. depressed and de- 
graded people, this government, by 
means of its republican preponderance, 
and granting of powers to lesser 
bodies, for their internal government 
‘nthe form of charters of incorporation, 
extended a beautiful and beneficial 
system of federalism over the whole 
empire. By means of these charters, 
certain guardians of the public were 
impowered to levy sums of money, 
in order to provide and maintain 
market places, and other conveniences 
for the comfort and accomodation of 
the inhabitants, to whom they were 
obliged to give a faithful account of 
the execution of their trust; but by 
inattention on the part of the inhabitants, 
active individuals have from time to 
time made inroads on the rights of 
the people, and the original intention 
of the grant has in many instances 
been c inpletely destroyed, and in- 
stead of the sums levied being laid 
out for the benefit of the community, 
they are now monopolized, sold to 
the highest bidder, and the public 
no longer accommodated. Having 
been favoured with a translation from 
the original Latin, of the charter of 
Belfast, granted in the early part of 
the reign of James the ‘first, and 
thinking it may be an object of 
Curiosity to many of our readers, we 
take the earliest opportunity of publish- 
Ing it, with a list of the sovereigns 
and burgesses to the year 1761, and 
intend as often as we can meet with 
Clariers and acts of parliament which 
ae the public at large, to present 
‘m to our readers, 


B.M. 
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AMES, by the grace of God, of 
England, Scotland, France and 
lreland King, Defender of the Faith, 
and so forth. ‘To all towhom these 
our present letters shail come greeting ; 
know ye, that we as well on the 
humble petition of the inhabitants of 
the town of Beliast in our county of 
Antrim, in our province of Ulster, 
in our kingdom of Ireland, as for 
the inhabiting and planting of the 
Northern parts of our said kingdom, 
now depopuiated and laid waste, ac- 
cording to the republic torm in our 
kingdom of England, excellently began 
and for the better progress in and 
perfection of our new plantations, lately 
happily undertaken of our special 
grace, and of our certain knowledge, 
and mere motion by and with 
the assent of our well beloved, 
and faithful counsellor, Arthur Lord 
Chichester of Belfast, our deputy 
general of our said kingdom of Ire- 
land; and also according to the tenor 
andetfect of our certain letters signed 
with our proper hand and under our 
seal, bearing date at our Manor of 
Farnham, the tast day of July, in the 
year of ourreign of England, France 
and ireland the 5th, and of Scotland 
the 42d, and now enrolled in the 
rolls of our high court of chaacery, 
in our said kingdom ot Ireland. We 
do appoint, ordain and declare, by these 
resents that tie atoresaid town of 
selfast, and all and singular castles, 
messuages, tofts, mills, houses, edifices, 
structures, curtillages, gardens, orchards 
wastes, waters, rivers, lands, tenements 
and hereditaments whatsoever, with their 
appurtenances lying, or being in or with- 
in the said town, or village, or pre- 
cincts of the said, the castle of Belfast. 
and ail curtillages, gafdens, orchards, 
fruitery’s and edifices whatsoever to 
the said castle sow belonging, only 
excepted, from henceforth shall be 
forever one whole and free borough 
of itself by the name of the borough 
of Belfast, and the borcugh of Belfast 
from henceforth shall be called, named, 
and known, and in all things into one 
whole and free borough in itself, b 
the name of the borough of Belfast, 
we do erect, constitute, make and 
ordain by these presents. And further 
we will ordain and appoint, by these 
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presents, that the borough aforesaid, 
corporate and 
one sovereign, 


mmay be one body 
politic, consisting vl 
12 free burgesses, and commonatlty, 
and that ai the tnhabitants within 
the town and lands aforesaid, from 
may, and shail 

be by virtue of tuese presents, ove 
body corporate and politic, in word 
deed and name, by the 
sovereiyn, free burgesses and com- 
monaity of the borough of  Beltast, 
aud they by the name of sovereign, 
free burgesses and commonalty of 
the borough of Belfast aforesad, into 
vue body corporate and politic, in 
word, deed and haume, we do really, 
aud fully, for us our heirs and suc- 
cessors, erect, make, ordain, and ap- 
pot, by these presents, and that 
hy the same name, they may have 
suceession, and that they by the 
pame of sovereign, free burgesses and 
coumonaily of the borough of Bel- 
fast, may, and shall be im_ future, 
yersons fit and capable in law, to 
Peta, perceive, receive, ana Pusseass 
duncts, messuages, tenements, liberues, 
rivileges, jurisdictions, tranchises, and 
hereditaments whatsoever, of what 
nind, nature or species they be, to 
faem and their successors, in fee and 
rpetuity, and also goods and chattles 
oil whatever other things of any 
ind, mature or species they may be, 
and also to give, grant, convey and 
assigi®, lands, tenements and heredita- 
meats, goods and chattles, and to go 
and cause to be done, and executed, all 
aid singular, every other thing by 
the mame  aforesatl, and that by 
tue name of sovereign free burgesses 
ail commonality of the borough of 
Helfast, they may be able to plead, 
aud be pleaded unto to answer and 
be ausvwered, defend and be de- 
fended, betore us our heirs and suce 
cesors, and before every other, the 
tustices and judges of us our heirs 
‘and successors, and all others whut- 
svever, in all the courts of us our 
heivs and successors, and elewhere 


wheresoever of, aod in all, and all 
suits, pleas, COin- 


bencelorth for ever, 


ee 


hinds ot actions, 
plaints ayd demands whatsoever, by 
them and every of them in any 
manner, to be prosecuted or carried 
on, and that they the aforesaid, sover- 
eiva and free burwesses of the borough 
os’ Ne > 5" | S! 
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of Belfast aforesaid, and their succeson 
for ever, may have tull power and 
authority to elect, send and return 
two discreet and proper men to serve 
wid attend in every the parliaments 
hereafter to be held in our said hing. 
dom of Ireland, and which said mea 
so elected and chosen, and returned, 
may have full power and authority 
to treat and consider of the above 
mentioned things and matters, which 
to them and others are expounded 
and declared and thereupon, moreover 
to return and render their free voice 
and sutfrages, and to do and execute 
all other matters and things what. 
soever, as fully and freely, and as 
any other burgesses of any ancient 
borough in our said kingdom of Ires 
land, or in our said kingdom of 
keugland, in the parliaments of the 
same are accustomed to do and ex- 
ecute; wherefore we will, and by 
these presents for us our heirs and 
successors, do grant to the aforesaid 
sovereign and free burgesses of the 
borough aforesaid, and their successors 
and also we command, order, and 
for us our heirs and successors we 
do direct all sheriffs, officers and 
ministers of us our heirs and successors 
whatsoever, in our said county of 
Antrun for the time being to receive 
any writ or writs to them <irected, 
for the election of burgesses in parlia- 
ment, at any time within our said 
county of Antrim, and that every 
such sheriffs, officers or ministers, to 
whom such writ or writs are so as afores 
said directed, do make a precept and 
summons to the sovereign and free 
burgesses of the said borough of 
Beltast, for the time being, for the 
election and returning of the said 
two burgesses, according to the form 
and etfect of the said writ or wits 
and these our letters patent, or the 
inrollment thereof, shall be as well 
to the said sovereign and free bur 
gesses of the borough aforesaid, and 
their successors, as to all and singular 
the sherills, officers and ministers 0 
us, Our heirs and successors whatsoevely 
a sufiicient warrant and discharge on 
that belalf, and that the same may 
appear hereafter, that this our new 
and already incorporated body 8 
composed of just and honest men 
we do make, constitute and appo 
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lobn Vesey to be our first and 
modern sovereign, of our said borough, 
in the said office until 
te feat of St Michael the arch 
angel, neXt afer the date of these 
presents. And in the like manner we do 
cake, constitute and appoint, fulton 
Conway knight, Thomas Hibbotts, esq. 
Moses Hil, esq. Humphry Norton, 
es. Wiluam Lewsley, Jonn W illough- 
by, Carew Harte, John Ash, Daniel 
Hootve, James Burr, Walter Crimbie, 
aod John Barr, to be the first and 
modern 12 burgesses of the borough 
aforesaid, to continue in the said 
ofice of free burgesses of the said 
borough during their several and 
respecuve lives, unless for their bad 
behaviour, or any cther reasonable 
cause he or they shall be removed 
from the office aforesaid, and all the 
inhabitants of the town aforesaid, and 
al and every other men whom the 
covereign and free burgesses of the 
wid borough, for the time being, into 
the liberties of the said borough 
shall admit, we will constitute and 
appoint to be the commonalty of the 
borough aforesaid ; and further it is 
our will that the aforesaid John Vesey, 
whom by chese presents we have 
made sovereign of the borough 
voresaid, shall come before the 18th 
day of May next, following the date 
ol these presents, before Fulton Conway, 
knight, our governor of our town of 
Carrick Fergus, and iu due form shall 
tke as well the oath commonly 
called the oath of supremacy, as 
vell as his corporal oath, to well 
and truly execute the office of sover- 
ga, of the borough aforesaid, un- 
Mi the feast of St. Michael the 
ach angel, next following, as is afore- 
“id, and that the sovereign of the 
“id borough being so as aforesaid 
fected, we do therefore will and by 
‘ese presents for us our heirs and 
““ccessors grant to the aforegoing 
‘“vereign, free burgesses and com- 
Tonaity of the borough aforesaid, and 
weit successors, that the aforesaid sover- 
“ign anc free burgesses of the borough 
Poresaid lor the time being, for ever 
oe - the feast of the nativity 
“ine ohn the baptist, if it does 
f the a? be the Lord’s day, and 
ie — feast shall happen to 

ord’s day, then on the 


tw continue In 
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may have power amd authority to 
assemble themselves In any Convenient 
place within the said borough, and 
the said sovereign and free burgesses 
being so assembled, we will and grant 
that the aforesaid Arthur Lord Chi- 
chester of Belfast, his heirs and assigns, 
being lords and proprietors of the 
said castle of Belfast, he and they may 
have power to nominate 3 discreet 
and sufficient men, being free burgesses 
of the borough aforesaid, and he 
and they being so nominated and 
appointed, and presented to the 
aforesaid sovereign and tree burgesses 
of the borough aforesaid, from among 
whom the aforesaid sovereign and 
free burgesses being so assembled or 
the major part of them before 
they depart therefrom, may have power 
then and there to chuse one, and whom 
they shall judge most fit to the oflice 
of sovereign of said borough to con- 
tinue for one year from the feast of 
St. Michael the arch angel, then next 
following, and until one other of the 
burgesses of the said borough to the 
said oflice have been duly elected, 
chosen and sworn, and for want of 
such nomination by the aforesaid 
Lord Chichester, his heirs and assigns 
to be made in due forin as aforesaid, 
we will, and do grant that the said 
sovereign and free burgesses of the 
said borough, then and there may 
have full power to chuse one of the 
most discreet free burgesses of the 
suid borough, to the office of sovereign 
for one year next fo,lowing as aforesaid, 
and every such sovereign being so 
chosen before he shall be admitted 
to execute the office aforesaid of 
sovereign, shall take as well the oath 
commonly called the oath of supremacy, 
as his corporal oath, to well and 
faithfully execute the office of sovereigu 
of the aforesaid borough, trom the 
feast of St. Michael, the archange), then 
next following such election betore the 
atoresaid Aithur Lord Chichester of 
Belfast, his heirs or assigns at his castle 
of Beitust, or in his or their absence 
betore the constable of the said castle 
of Belfast, for the time being, and 
we do grant full power and authority to 
the aforesaid Artuur Lord Chichester of 
Belfast, his heirs and assigns aforesaid, 
and his and their constabie of the said 
castie of Belfast, for the time being, 
to adminiter such oaths as aforesa dy 
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to every such sovereign so newly 
chosen; and moreover of our special 
grace, and of our certain knowiedge, 
and mere motion we will and by these 
presents for us our heirs and successors, 
we do grant tc the aforesaid sovereign, 
free burgesses and commonaity of the 
said borough, and their successors, 
that if, and as often as it shail happen, 
that such sovereign of the borough, 
aforesaid, for the time being, shall 
happen to die or be removed from 
such office aforesaid, within the year 
after he is so elected and chosen 
sovereign, as aforesaid, then and 
as often as it shall so happen, 
it shall be lawful for the said Arthur 
Lord Chichester of Belfast, his heirs 
or assigns aforesaid, to nominate three 
other discreet and sufficient men of 
the said borough, being tree burgesses 
of the borough aforesaid, and his 
and their names being presented to 
the said free burgesses of the borough a- 
foresaid, for the time being, out of 
which said free burgessec, they may 
have power and authorityto elect and 
chuse one fit person to be sovereign 
of the said borough, for the remainder 
of that year, within ten days after 
such vacancy; and for want of such 
nomination or presentation by the 
aforesaid Lord Chichester of Belfast, 
his heirs or assigns to be made in 
manner and form aforesaid, we will 
and grant that the said sovereign and 
free burgesses of the said borough, 
then and there may cliuse on€ out 
of the said discreet free burgesses, to 
execute the office of sovereign for 
the remainder of that year as aforesaid, 
and that every such person and persons 
mito the office of sovereign of the 
borough aforesaid, being so elected 
and chosen, may have power and 
authority to execute that office until 
the feast of St. Michael the arch 
angel, next following after such 
election, and taking the oath commonly 
called the oath of supremacy, and 
also the oath for the due execution 
of sovereign of the borough aforesaid, 
so as beforementioned. 

And further of our Special Grace, 
and of our ceriain knowledge, and 
mere motion, we will by these pre- 
sents, and for us our beirs and success- 
ors, do grant to the said Sovereign, 
tree burgesses, and commonaity of 
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the borough aforesaid, and their eye. 
cessors, that if any or either of se 
free burgessess so lately clected, sha 
or may happen to Gie, or he or they 
may be removed from that office, ¢ 
which said free burgess, “or gy 
or either of them = shall or ma; 
be removed for not behaving we} 
in that office, our will and pleasure 
is, that the sovereign and the Majer 
part of the free burgesses of the sad 
borough for the time being ; that 
then the said sovereign, and the res 
of the free burgesses of the borough 
aforesaid, for the time being with» 
seven days, next after the Seath or 
removal of such free burgess, imay 
have power and authority to assem 
ble themselves together in any cov 
venient place within the said borough, 
and the said sovereign and free bur- 
gesses being so asseinbled, or the greater 
part of them, before they depart, 
shall elect ec or more of the bes 
and most honest of the inhabitants o 
the borough aforesaid, into the place 
or places of such burgess or hurges- 
es, so dying, or being removed {fom 
his or their said office or offices 
to continue in the same office during 
their natural life, unless in the meaa 
time for the bad government of them 
or for other bad behaviour, in that be 
half he or they shall or may be rt 
moved from such office; and that 
every such person and _ persons, beig 
so elected into the office of a bur 
gess of said borough, before be’ 
admitted to execute the said office, 
shall take his corporal oath, for s 
due and faithfully executing thes 
office within seven days next afte 
such his election, before the sovereig! 
of the borough aforesaid, for the tne 
being, or before some other burges 
of the said borough, then being, &® 
remaining in that office, or the m 
jor part of them, which said sv 
eign for the time being, or suc bur 
gesses, for the time being, oF the me 
jor part ot them, shall have 
power and authority to admin’ 
such oath to every such new bulge 
beingso chosen as aforesaid ;—ane ™ 
do hereby give and grant such pore 
as often as such case shall requ 
And further, of our special oe 
and of our certain knowledge. 
mere motion, we will, and by. 
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vesents we do grant that as well, the 
ord of the said Castle of Belfast, and his 
heirs, as well as the constable of the 
id castle, for the time being, he 
aad they, and every of them, may 
and shail be free burgesses of the 
«id borough of Belfast, and that he 
and they, shall and may enjoy all, 
every, and as many liberties, privi- 
eges, and immunities, such, the like, 
wd as many as any other, or others 
of the said burgesses of the borough 
of Belfast, by virtue of these our 
jetters patent, have or hath power to 
have, use, or enjoy. 

And further, of our more abun- 
dant special grace, and of our cer- 
tin knowledge and mere motion, 
We will, and by these presents, for 
us, our heirs and successors, We do 
give and grant to the said sovereign, 
ire burgesses, and commonalty of the 
said borough and their successors from 
time te time, and as cften as it shalJ 
seem to them best, and most ex- 
pedient, shad and may have power, 
and authority to assemble themselves, 
and meet together in any conve- 
nent place within the said borough, 
and then and there, with the advice 
and consent of the aforesaid Lord 
Chichester of Belfast, his heirs, 
aud assigns, aforesaid, being Lords 
of the said Castle of Belfast, to 
make statutes, ordinances, and such 
the like, and as many acts, ordinan- 
ces and by-laws, for the good ruling 
and sound governing of the said bo- 
rough, and the inhabitants thereof as 
fo them or the major part of them, 
shall seem necessary, and that they 
may have power and authority by 
ines and impositions of money, to 
rhastise and correct whatever persons 
become delinquents against such acts 
ordinances and statutes; and the same 
ines, amerciaments, impositions and 
penalties of money, shall and may 
have power and authority, to levy and 
take to the use and behoof of the 
- sovereign, free burgesses and com- 
Honalty of the borough aforesaid, and 
their Successors, without any impeach= 
ment of us, our heirs and ‘successors, 
“ad without any composition, or any 
Need matter to be renclered or made 

% Our heirs or successors, from 
» and all and singular such 
acts, statutes and ordinances, 
BLIPAST MAG. NO. XVII 


laws, 
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43 
so as aforesaid, to be made, We will, 
shall be observed under the penalties 
contained in the same; provided al- 
ways that the said laws, statutes and 
ordinances are not contrary or repuge 
nant to the laws and statutes of our 
said kingdom of Ireland. 

And imoreover, of our special grace, 
and of our certain knowledge, and 
mere motion, We will, and by these 
presents for us, our heirs and success- 
ors, We do grant to the said sover- 
eign, free burgesses and commonalty 
of the said borough, and their suc- 
cessors, that none of the inhabitants 
of the borough aforesaid, may or shall 
be impeached out of said borough, 
of or for any lands, tenements, reuts 
or other hereditaments within the said 
borough, or within the metes, fran- 
chises, liberties, limits or precincts of 
the same, or of or for any trespass- 
es, detentions, covenants, debts, de- 
mands, accounts, contracts, or any 
other causes, demands or controver- 
sies whatsoever, within the said boroughs 
or within the franchises liberties or 
metes thereof, made or to be made, 
arising, or to arise, without the spe- 
cial licence of the said Arthur Lord 
Chichester of Belfast, their heirs and 
assigns, being Lords of the Castle of 
Belfast aforesaid. Or as touching and 
concerning the interest of us, our 
heirs or successors, of the interest 
of the said sovereign and free bur- 
gesses, or their successors in their right 
or political capacity, or touching the 
said sovereign in his own proper right. 

And moreovet, of our more abun- 
dant special grace, and of our cer 
tain knowledge, and mere motions 
We will, and by these présents, for 
us, our heirs and successors, We do 
grant to the aforesaid free burgesses 
and commonalty of the borough ae 
foresaid, and their successors for ever, 
to have and held, and have power 
and authority, to have and hold, 6ne 
court in any convenient and open 
place within the borough aforesaid, 
to be heid beiore the sovereign’ of 
the said borougi for the time being, 
and in the same court, to hold pleas 
every thursday from three weeks, to 
three weeks, of all, and singular cove- 
nants, debts, trespasses, detentions, 
contracts and personal demands what- 
ope not exceeding the sum of £20 
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current money of Ireland, happening or 
arising in or withinthe aforesaid borough 
of Beliast, or the hberties thereof ;— 
which said court shall be, and reput- 
ed, and deemed to be a Court of 
Kecord for ever. 

And further, we will, and by these 
presents frmiy enjoin ard command 
that ho person or persons from hence- 
forth shall or may, sell or expose to 
sale, or cause to be sold or exposed 
to sale; by retail or otherwise any 
merchandize or commodities whatso- 
ever by way of merchandize, within 
the “space of three miles in a direct 
line tu be. measured, from every side 
of the said borough of Belfast un- 
less such person or persons, is or are 
allowed and tolerated by the said Ar- 
thur Lord Chichester, his heirs aud 
assigns being Lords of the Castle of 
Beltast, or the liberties thereof, or being 
cormorant and resident thabitant or 
inhabitants thereof under the penalty 
of forfeiting all and singular such 
merchandize and commodities so a- 
gainst the true intent and meaning of 
these our Letters Patent, sold or ex- 
posed to sale. 

And further of our more abundant 
special grace, certain knowledge and 
mere motion, we will and by these 
presents for ws, our heirs and suc- 
eessors; do grant to the said sove- 
reigu, tree burgesses, and commonal> 
ty of the borough aforesaid, and their 
successors for ever; that the sovereign 
of* the borough aforesaid. for the 
time. being, and bis successors, when 
and as often as he shall receive 
and take his,outh of oflice for the 
due and faithful) executing of the 
said office of sovereign, in form afore- 
said) as above, by these presents spe- 
eified, shall be a justice and keeper 
of the peace, of us, our heirs and 
successors, in and within tbe. said 
borough of Belfast, and in and within 
all and singular the libertics, metes 
and beunds of the same; and that 
such justice and keeper of the peace, 
of us, our heirs, and successors shall 
have power and authority, to keep and 
rve the same: and also toenquire, 
and determiue ali things concern- 

peace, in and withinthe borough 

» or the. liberties of the same. 
© \And-our farther will is, and» by 
these presents, for us our heirs aud 
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successors, We do grant to thesis 
sovereign, free burgesses and common. 
alty of the said vorougi, and their 
successors for ever, that they 
have a guild of merehants, within the 
said borough, and one common gel 
of such form, and engraved with 
such insignature as to them shall seen 
most fit and proper for the busines 
and service of the said borough for 
ever; and that they may have pos. 
er and authority for ever from time 
to time, as often as shall be needful 
to chuse and constitute from am 
themselves two serjeants at mace, and 
other inferior officers and servants ne 
cessary for the better governing o 
the borough aforesaid, and the inhabi 
tants thereof, and every such peryon 
and persons so from time to timeto 
be elected, constituted and appointed, 
We do constitute and ordain to be 
serjeants at mace and other inierior 
oficers and servants of the said be 
rough respectively and to continue ig 
the said oflice during their good be. 
haviour, orat the good will and ples. 
sure of the said sovereign, free bur 
gesses and commonalty of the borough 
aforesaid, and that every such se 
jeants, oflicers and servants before 
they are admitted to execute: their 
said oftice, shall take before the sover 
eign of the said borough for the time 
being, bis corporal oath, for the due and 
faithtul execution of his said office. 
We do grant, moreover, that the 
sovereign of the borough aforesaid, 
for the time being, shall be for ever 
clerk of the market within the b 
rough aforesaid, and the liberties there. 
of, and from time to time may bare 
full power and authority, to do ad 
execute all and singular, such thing 
and thiags, to the said office of ele 
of the market, within the 
atoresaid, belonging or ap ing: 
so that nevertheless no other cletk d 
the market of us, our heirs, of # 
cessors of the borough aforesaid, o 
the franchises of the same, mayer 
ter -upon, or do any thing to the said 
otlice of clerk of the market, 
longing or appertaining to be Gor 
or_executed; nor to any the @ 
of clerk of the market, within 
saif borough, or the liberties tl 
im_any. manner. arising ‘or happeniogs 
may iatrude himself. sitet 
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And we will further of our spe- 
cat’ grace, and of our certain know- 
gnd mere motion, do grant to 

the said sovereign, tree burgesses and 
commonalty of the borough of Bel- 
that from henceforth it shall and 

may belawful for all and singular, the 
pid freemen of the borough aforesaid, 
and theit successors to erect and ap- 
point: in the franchises of the said 
borough, one wharf or quay, in any 
convenient place, on the side of the 
river of Belfast aforesaid: and also 
that it shall and may be lawful for 
ail and singular merchants, as well 
inbabitants as foreigners, and all o- 
ther, our liege subjects whatsoever 
with ships and boats to come up and 
apply to said wharf or quay, and 
there to discharge and unload, and 
from thence also to export and convey 
away, all and all kinds of merchan- 
dize or other things, without the hin- 
derance of us, our heirs or successors, 
or of any of the officers of .our 
customs or searchers, or any or ei- 
ther of our officers of us, our heirs 
of sticcessors being resident -in' our 
port of C. Fergus; provided always 
that the said merchants and other 
our liege subjects; pay or cause’ to 
be payed to us, our heirs and ‘suc- 
cesors, all and singular our customs 
a well great as small, and subsidies 
of poundage and other impositions due 
and payable in our said port of C. 
Fergus, and inthe baysand creeks of 
thesame, for all and singular merchan- 
dizesimported andexported as aforesaid, 
And further, of our’ more abun- 
dant Special grace, and ‘of our’ cer- 
tain knowledge and mere motion, we 
do grant ta the said soyereign, free 
es and commonalty of the bo- 

Tough aforesaid, and their successors 
for ever, that these our letters patent, 
and every article and: clause ‘therein 
contained, or the inroliment thereof, 
shall be construed, ‘interpreted, and 
ri for the greatest advantage, 
benefit, and favour of the aforesaid 
sovereign, ‘free burgesses atid! com- 
Mmonalty of the borough! aforesaid, 
nd their successors towards and a- 
al us, ‘Our heirs, and’ suecessors, 
well in all our courts,’ as else where 
within our said “kingdont of Ireland, 
# elsewhere wheresoever, without any 


Safrmstign, licence, or ° toleration 
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hereafter to be procured or obtained, 
notwithstanding that our writ of ad 
quod damnum did not issue to en« 
quire of the premises, before the 
perfection of these our Letters Patent, 
and notwithstanding any detect or other 
matter, cause, or thing to’ the con- 
trary, notwithstanding so thaty  &e, 
We will also, &c. and without any 
fine to be paid unto our Hanaper, &e. 

In Witness whereof we have caused 
these our letters to be made patent ; 
witness our aforesaid Deputy General, 
of our said ‘kingdom of Ireland, at 
Dublin, the 27th day of April) in the 
year of our Reign of England, France 
and Ireland the. bith, and of . Scot- 
land the 46th, 

By vertue of the King’s Letter sent 
from iugiand under his proper hand 
and seal, 

A list of the Sovereigns and Burgess- 
es of Belfast, fromthe date of thistChar- 
ter till the year \761, will be given in 
our next, 

ps 
For the Belfast Monthiy Magazine. 


ON PUBLIC BAKERIES, 

I HAVE, lately. seenin’ the, News- 
i papers’ some remarks on.a Public 
Bakery, and in the same paper sections 
from an act of parliament, relative, to 
the baking trade. ‘This circumstance 
revived ideas, which | have often: 
formerly ‘had on these subjects, and 
which 1 am inclined to~ submit to 
the public through this miscellany, 

One clause of the act, requires the 
baker to take an oath of: office, 
aiong other things ‘to) use only 
the prescribed materials in bis bread, 
At one period of Irish legislation an 
oath: was required almost.oa every 
occasion. kers, Brewers, .. Linen- 
drapers must swear. ioThe latter,,in- 
deed, by @ resolute stand at,Armagb, 
in 1782, resisted, and refused, to) en- 
tangle themselves with; an), ensnaring 
and -ignominious aath of, office. , ‘Lhey 
saidy ‘*let our properties be answerable 
for any mistakes we may, happen, to 
commit, but let us keep ..eur,.con- 
sciences free.” Those in other, trades 
having less powers of resistance. .were 
fetal de comply. .t has always ap- 
peared tomea bad system of > 
to-regtr to perplexing -oaths . 
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by which an honest man may be 
hampered in the proper exercise of 
his business, while the knave evades 
or boldly breaks through the net, 
with which it is proposed to secure 
him. I sincerely hope no efforts will 
be made to revive this vath of office, 
which very properly has almost become 
obsolete, though the enaction of the 
law is of recent date, I believe it is 
not passed above twenty years ago. 
Public bakeries judiciously and 
conscientiously managed so as to 
hold an even balance between the 
interests of the public, and the fair 
profits of the trader, afford an ex- 
cellent substitute for legislative or 
magisterial interference. ‘hus ad- 
ministered, they act on the fair 
rinciple of commercial rivalship. 
hat they may not bear too hard 
on the private baker, or encroach on 
his reasonable profits, for all trades 
shuuld be allowed to live,the subscribers 
should have a moderate profit on 
their deposites. If a public institution 
of this sort make a moderate dividend 
the private tradesman must be still 
better circumstanced as he has many 
advantages inthe economy of manage- 
ment over a public institution; and 
to the enjoyment of these advantages 
the private baker is justly entitled. 
No attempts should be made to run 
him down, for this might lead to a 
most injurious and unjust monopoly 
on the part of the subscribers to a 
public bakery. "9 
‘The leading aim of the managers 
of such an_ institution should be 
scrupulously to adjust the interests 
of the consumers and the bakers of 
bread, to prevent the former from 
being imposed upon by too small a 
loaf, or to bear too hard on_ the 
latter, so as not to allow him a full 
recompense for his toil and risque. 
If public bakeries were generally 
established, and these principles 
strictly adhered to by an efficient 
committee of active and impartial 
men, the assize of bread would be 
better regulated than by oaths, or 
the remitting activity of public 
officers. The equitable principle of 
commerce, by customers going tothe 
shop whether public or private at 
which they are best ial answers 
every purpose, as the bublic bakery 
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always keeps up a fair competiti 
while care is taken that the (rade 
should not degenerate intoa mononoly 
on either sides. 1 see only one gh 
jection to public bakeries, the dy. 
ficulty of getting a Suitable Commitige 
who will attend to their function 
in the present lack of public spiriy, 
k. 


For the Belfust Monthly Magazine, 
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ON SOME FASHIONABLE ERRORS IN 
SOCIAL INTERCOURSE, 
T has been asserted that some 
foreign nations have no term ig 
their language equivalent to our word, 
coinfort. Probably national artiality 
has issued this assertion, which like 
many other vague and _ confideut 
maxims has been implicitly adopted 
without éxamination, through the 
prejudice of national vanity. Be 
this, however, as it may, | am com 
fident, that there is no such word, 
as comfort in the vocabulary of the 
votaries of fashion, who have noother 
standard of convenience than the 
prevailing mode of the day, but 
who with wonderful facility discover 
thatethose things which were com 
venient, and had innumerable ad 
vantages yesterday, have lost to day 
all these advantages not from aay 
alteration intrinsically in the thi 
themselves, but because fashion. @ 
the omnipotence of her sway, has 
changed her unstable and_ fluctuating 
decrees. But it is not my intention 
at present to attack the voluminous 
and unsettled code of fashion, at,full 
length or in bulk, such an attempt 
would bewilder myself and my readers: 
} shall select only one of her laws 
and endeavour to show how far the 
unaffected hospitality of. former time 
has been ill exchanged for the ostenla- 
tious entertainments of the present day. 
In good old fashioned times * 
friend was received without ceremoay, 
and invited to partake of the mm 
that was going, so as to suit i 
convenience, and a hearty wee 









lied the place of ostentation. — 4 
supp p cs ted | 


a friend from a_ distance “4 
he was heartily welcomed and bis 
accommodation, not the vanhy 
the entertainer to display the pare 
of a costly entertamment 9% 


+ 
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gith all the accompaniments of frippery 
and show. was mage the measure of 
this real hospitality. One neighbour 
yuited another in a free and easy 
manwer, without the formality and 
intolerable tatiguing burden of a long 
ation. Now it is the fashion to 
ive feasts. «The peasant’s toe treads 
op the courtier’s heel,” and the 
formerly plain character of the mer- 
chant and his family is changed in- 
to the stately manners of the ancient 
aristocracy. Invitations are issued 
many days beforehand; immense pre- 
ions are made, to which if the 
mistress ofthe house is an economist, 
and minds household affairs, she be- 
comes a slave, and a week of anxiety, 
that all may go off well is repaidby 
afew hours of a hurried and un- 
ycial croud. I suppose 1 ought to 
apologize tor the unfashionabie vul- 
gaity of my notions in allotting such 
pbyment for the Madame, for in 
the point of good housewifery also [ 
fear fashion bas extended its bancful 
influence. ‘The day comes, at a 
late hour the company assemble in 
acrowded room, sociability, or the 
free converse of congenial minds is 
banished, and reserve and constraint, 
the necessary attendants of large com- 
panies are substituted. A few general 
common place subjects of conversation 
are touched upon, each attempts 
some kind of vague interchange of 
words with his neighbour, and the 
diher proceeds in all the established 
routine of fashionable dullness. Some- 
times there isa different but not better 
state. Maria Edgeworth in her ex- 
cellent tale of Manceuvring, informs 
ws that “atsuch dinners is the best 
tune in the world for telling secrets 
to next neighbours, for every body 
s talking at once, and eating, and 
drinking, and carving. You may say 
what you please, your neighbours 
we all happily engaged, too busy to 
mind you.—The most perfect solitude 
Mot so convenient as one of those 
great dinners” But general interest- 
ig on is gpa ra 
Societies where are total] 
absorbed in their insulated enjoy 
ments. This is a severe but just 
Sarcasin on modern fashionable 
parties, Cowper with his delicate 
pen sums up the close of such 
mked and fatiguing assemblages, 
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** The visit paid, with extacy we come, 

Asfrom aseven years’trausportation home, 

And there resume an unembarass’d brow, 

Recovering what we lost, we know not 
how, 

The faculties that seem’d 
nought, 

Expression and the privilege of thought.” 


We frequently hear the quotation 
of *‘ the feast of reason and the flow 
of soul,” miserably misapplied on 
such occasions. In some instances, 
and to describe occurrences of this 
kind, there is a cant of expression 
ready to beapplied on all occasions, 
Expressions without a precise appro- 
priate meaning, inay be denominated 
cant. 

‘The remarks on great dinners are 
equally —— to large evening 
parties. ‘The richer inhabitants of Bel- 
fast and our country towns imitate 
at unequal distance, the manners of 
the larger cities—for here also, 


‘Our drawing rooms begin to blaze, 
With lights, by clear reflectiva multi- 
plied, 

From many a mirror,’?’——— 

The infection spreads: those who are 
less able to atiord the expense, fol- 
low the example, and the influence of 
fashion descends through two or three 
lower links of the chain. ‘Through all 
classes comforts and real satisfactions 
are diminishing and show, and a state, 
in many instances, approaching te 
 Saromd misery usurp their place, 

r. Franklin judiciously remarks that 
notwithstanding our complaints of bad 
times, our heaviest tax 1s imposed by 
our vanity. 

Without unduly lavishing praises 
on past times, it may be allowed to 
wish for a return to greater sim- 
plicity of manners, less shew and more 
substantial comforts. Real enjoyments 
would be increased by a salutary 
reduction of luxurious habits, Senti- 
meats of virtuous independence would 
also be thus strengthened, for the 
air of a drawing room, as well as 
“the gilt buffet’s reflected pride,” 
have an injurious effect, indispose the 
mind to reflection, 
¢¢‘And turns from sound philosophy aside.” 

We require reforms in our social 
manners, and it would be of 
unspeakable advantage to the cause 
of public reform, if it yr yren oe | 
bottomed on the basis of priygte 
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reduced to 
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individual reform. The abrogation cf 
luxury would confer two most es- 
sential benefits, the proinotion of do- 
mestic happiness and the increase of 
public and private virtue. it would 
be well to resist the sway of fashion, 
and submit only to the rule of reason 
not to five as others live, but ac- 
cording to a well digested plan suited 
to our particular circumstances, to en- 
joy as many of the comforts, and as 
tew of the inconveniences of life, 
as may be consistent with our lot—at 
least let us not multiply evils by au 
unwise choice, and a toolish imitavon 
of fashionable life, but wisely preler 
reality to tinsel and comfort to show. 


be 

For the Belfast Mouthly Magazine. 
DESCRIPTION OF THE SHIP ECONOMY, 

200 TONS MEASUREMENT, BUILT AC- 

CORDING TO ). W. BOSWBLL’S PA- 

TENT. 

SHE plan adopted in the forma- 

tion of this ship is that designed 
for large ships of 500 tons and up- 
wards, and the third mientioned in 
the specification.* 

Its external appearance is not dif- 
ferent from that of another vessel, of 
the sizé; and the outward planking ts 
done in the usual manner. It is the 
internal construction alone to which 
the patent relates, and that is as fol- 
lows: 

The best general idea of it will be 
ebtained by conceiving a vessel built 
with timbers, or ribs, much smaller 
than usual, with an internal framing, 
so contrived as to give every requi- 
site support and strength both to them 
and the entire vessel, with the least 
timber and of the cheapest form, and 
without any knee timber. 

The floor-timbers are molded seven 
inches, and sided six: these, with 
four futtocks and two top timbers at 
each side, form what is called a franie 
of. timbers, Those small timbers are 
laid down’ so that their terminations 
all fall out in fair lines, which (be- 
low the wales) are nearly the same 
as the ribband lines. long those 
lives inside are laid fore and aft rils, 














* See vol. Hy Second Sertes, p, SY of 
Repertory of Arts, 
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from stem to stern post, so as ty 
sipport the extreinity of every one 
of the small ribs in the ship. ” The 
fore and aft ribs are six in number 
at each side; one directly under the 
water ways, another at the level of 
the lower beams, and the other four are 
placed nearly at equal distances ba 
tween these last and the kelsons. 
each pair uniting in a breast-hook a 
the stem. 

The pieces of timber which form 
thesé fore and aft rivs are scarfed a 
their extremities with hook scarfs, and 
so placed that the scarfs fail out iq 
fair vertical sections of the ship, where 
they are supported, and firmly bolt 
ed to transverse framings, contrived 
so as to unite the greatest str 
with the jeast obstruction, and wii 
are five in number in the whole ship, 

‘Those transverse framings are each 
formed by one upper and one lower 
beam, two pair of futtocks, a floor 
timber, two pair of top timbers and 
four bracing pieces; the whole con. 
nected into one firm framing, self. 
supported, independent of any other 

art, 

r The four bracing pieces form each 
framing into a set of triangular com 
partments : which triangular framvag 
gives the greatest stability posible, 
as a triangular frame cannot be made 
to give in, or alter its figure, by 
any force which is not suficient ® 
tear its connecting parts through the 
timber of which it is composed; 3 
property which no other figure’ poe 
Sesses. 

These tranverse trashing, (besides 
supporting the fore and alt mbs, and 
by ‘them the smali vertical timber) 
tie and unite the vessel together actos 
ship, sa as to give mutch greater 
strength than hanging knees, whos 
place they supply, at a much cheaper 
rate. es 
The framing of the deck is ake 
divided into triangular com 


So as to preclude’ the use of 
knees entirely; which compartme 
are formed by six pieces 


which proceed obliquely at Po 
from the ‘top of each beam to 

fore and ait rib next adjeining, ‘i 
which they are doyestailed and 
long  carlings ' from ‘beam to’ 
at each side of the’ 
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ieces, support small ledges, on 
sah the dick. laid in the usual 


manner. : 
Advantages of ." method of framing 
Sheps. 

1, Timber of om than one fourth 
of the usual girth can be used, in 
this method, in constructing large 
vessels, for nearly four-fifths of their 


es. 

This will be a direct saving in the 
difference of price of smallf timber 
wd large for the quantity used ; for 

vessels this will be considerable, 
9 according to the present contract 
izes for naval timber, not less than 
two to four pounds per load, 

Resides this, it is a great national 
benefit in another point ; for by this 
means, timber of half the number 
ef years growth, or less, can be 
ged for naval purposes; and thus 
forty or fifty years, or even less, be 
suffcient to produce timber fit for the 
navy, instead of the vast period of 
near a century. now necessary; by 
which the land will not only pro 
duce a double crop in the same time, 
it for this purpose, but all danger 
be removed of there being a stop- 
page of building, for want of a sup- 
ply of timber, at any future period ; 
a event extremely probable to take 
place, from the increasing difficulty 
of getting the large kind used at pre- 
vent in the Royal dock yards, 

2 Much shorter timber may, in 
forming the futooks be used, without 
aby danger of weakening the ship, 
oh account*of the great support given 
tothem by the fore and aft ribs, 
and soe internal framing, before 

i 

The advantage of this is, that it 
tenders the compass timber for fut- 
tocks easier to be procured, and 
prevents any necessity of using any 
limber cut across the grain. 

_ 3. The use of knees of every kind 
8 superseded by {this mode of build- 

» #8 the triangular: framing of the 

decks gives all the eflect of lodging- 

and that of the transverse 
frames more than suplies the support 
Given by hanging knees. 

“MS would occasion a considerable 
Cae latze vessels, on account 
et. Seat price of . kneestimber. fit 

s Which for that of 30 feet 
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meeting, was when the ship was 
building near ten pound per foail, 
and for the smallest kind taken at 
the Portsmouth royal dock yard, not 
less than £8 15s, and is now much 
dearer. 

4. Plank of half the usual thick- 
ness may be used for lining; the 
great support given by the fore and 
aft ribs rendering any use of inside 
plank, to strengthen the vessel need- 
less, and confining its purpose merely 
to prevent ballast, or other: matters, 
fram getting between the timbers, so 
as to rest on the outside plank. 

This will also cause a saving of 
consequence in large vessels; plank 
of ali kinds, bat particularly that of 
great thickness, being ihe next dear- 
est article to knee timber. 

5. It is probable a much less quan- 
tity of timber might be used with 
safety in this ‘method, on account of 
the great strength produced for the 
timber used. Ist. By the triangular 
framing. 2dly. By every,timber having 
a solid support at each extremity.— 
3dly. By the increase of thickness from 
in to out, all along the fore and aft 
ribs being very great in proportion 
to the timber used. 

6. It is probable, vessels built in 
this method will last many years long- 
er before decay ; because the use of 
small timber admits of a kind more 
spiny and durable than the large, 
which is often dotard, and: never lasts 
so long; and also because, this con. 
struction admits of a free circulation 
of air among the timbers, than which 
nothing is known to contribute so much 
to thew preservation. It is moreover 
conceived, that the timbers being pre- 
vented from working, by the solid 
support each has at its extremities, 
will cause the vessel: to’ Wear less, 
and at the same time render itsafer, 
by diminishing the danger of starting 
planks, or otherwise causiig bad leaks. 

7. the tunber of considerable size 
used in this method is almost all nearly 
straight, or of very little curvature, 
on account of its running fore ‘and 
aft. 

This kind is much easier to 
cure than tange compass: timber, 

8. Shert-top timber and coarse butts 
can be worked up to advantagepin- 
stead of being solid for less than halt 
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cost, or burned ; as this kind will do 
sufficiently well for the number of 
short ledges in the deck frames, and 
to support the lining at the floor, 
which are wanted in this mode of 
building. 

®. Vessels built in this manner will 
not be so liable as others to hog, or 
have their backs ae on sooo 
of the t strength length-ways, 
caused pyuabe fore and aft ribs. 

10. Vessels so built will be drier, 
from the circulation of air before 
mentioned, and having the floor lin- 
ing detached from the timbers; which 
quality renders this construction par- 
ticularly valuable for the ships used 
in the East and West India trade. 

The advantages above recited re- 
late to vessels entirely formed in 
this manner. It should be known 
also, that part of this plan may be 
applied with profit. ‘Ihe mode of 
framing the decks, for instance, might 
be used to save lodging knees in 
vessels built in other respects in the 
usual mode. Qther parts of it might 
be applied to the strengthening old 
vessels, which by this means, might 
be made to last many years, after 
they would otherwise have been un- 
serviceable. 

‘The principles of this method of 
building are capable of being extend- 
ed still further than they are in the 
vessel here described: the triangular 
framing may be even adopted to the 
construction of fore and aft ubs, 
so that they may be constructed 
also of small timber, if required.— 
Thus, by this means, the former bar- 
rier to the increase of size in ships 
is removed, as it no longer now ce- 
pends on the size of timber; and 
ships of any dimensions required may 
be formed, of any strength requisite 
of small timber. 

The Ship Economy has been four 
vo to Demerara, Surinam and 
the West india Islands, in which she 
has performed as weil as could be de- 
sired, and though she has experienced 
much h weather, has not sus- 
tained the least injury, or required 
any repair. A certificate of her ex- 
cellent state, after her last voyage, 
by Mr. John Peake (a gentleman of 
the engineer department ef the Navy 
offiee, whose judgement in similar 
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have thrown much light upon. this 
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matters is held in the highest eg. of 
mation) will be given in arrother gyp, hi 
ber, together with autheutic documeny Re 
of her satisfactory performance jp the 
sailing and other respects, on hers. in 
veral voyages. qu 

For the Belfast Monthly Magazin, [§ " 
Third Report.of the Committee appnin is 


ed to take into consideration th 
Acts now in force regarding th 4 
use of Broad Wheels; and, to e. i 
amine what Shape is the best cab a 
culated for ease of Draught, and wt 
the preservation of the Roads, of 
MONG the various particulag, i 
to which the attention of your HP ak 
Committee has been necessarily di. 2, 
rected, that of suggesting amend pa 
ments in the laws for regulating th 
highways and turnpike roads of the 
kingdom, seemed to be of peculiaf 
importance. 
‘Lhe reports of former Committees 











most interesting subject, and much 
additional information has also been 
transmitted to your Committee since 
its appointment. For the purpose o 
rendering the whole as succinct and 
intelligible as possible, your Committee 
submit, under distinct heads, certain 
resolutions which appeared to them 
to contain the suggestions the best 
entitled to the consideration of the 
House, as the basis of a new law, 
if the House shall deem it expedient t 
sanction such a proceeding. The 
subject at the same time is Of 
general interest, and it is so difficult 
to form a system of regulations, 
from all objections, and applicableto 
every particular case, that it mayt 
expedient, even if a bill were pre 
pared, to circulate it during the @ 
suing summer recess, with a view 
rendering it, by the observations of 
intelligent magistrates and others a 
quainted with the subject, as 

as ssible. , 
Your Committee also propos a 
a separate Report, to submit to the 
House certain resolutions 

Mail and Stage Coaches, and of 
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iaves, and other particulars 
ating connected. When these 
Reports are completed, they flatter 
theuiselves that the whole investigation, 
iy so far as regards pafliameutaty in- 
guiries, may for tne present be brought 
to a termination. 

That the [louse may the better 
he enabled to fofm some idea of the 
inportance of these inquiries, and 
so of the grounds _on which, in 
yiditidn ‘to the suggestions contained 
in the former reports, the foliowing 
resolutions are founded, your com: 
mittee have annexed, |, An account 
of the number of wheel catriages in 
fngland and Scotland — respectively, 

the progressive increase thereof. 
2, An account of the nunwer of “horses 
paying duty, distingdishing’ the  va- 
flows chisses in so far as the same 
can be ascertained ; and 3, Some va- 
table communications connected’ with 
the peculiar subject of this report.” 

On the whole, your committee have 
come to the following “resolutions ’: 
Namber one....Resolu:tons relative to 
certain duties incumbent’ on the 

re iers of land adjoining to the 

ys. 

1, boloed, That it isthe opinion 
of this committee, that with a view 
(0 the preservation of the highways 
of that part of the kingdom called 
vga, it is expedient that the pe- 
tiods within which certain of the du- 
ties to be performed by the oecupiers 
of land adjoining to the highways (in 
the cutting, pruning and plashing’ the, 
iedges, topping and lopping the treés, 

in the opening, cleansing’ and 
wouring of ditches, and the removal 
of the soil arising therefrom) are “to 
ue completed, should be tixed by law. 

2, Resolved, That it is. the opinion 
of this committee, that for the per 
lormance of such periodical’ daties, 
general notice affixed, on the doors 
a the church of each parish, some- 
‘m¢ in the months of January and 
September, or either of them “as the” 
‘ae may require, should be sufficient 
uoliee to the occupiers of land’ withit 
a to compel tlie’ perform- 
Se thereof within the montis of 
February or October and November’ 







be 

5. Résalned, "That it is thé Spinion® 

af this’ committee, that the seas 
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enacted by the general highway oct 


for non-perforiiance of such duties of 
receiving pirticdfar and personal’ no- 
tice, shotid Tininediately “attach ‘on 
occupiers of land, it after ‘such ‘pe- 
néral notice the said’ duties ate not 
completed within the periods which 
shall be so fiséd by law. | 

4, Resolved, Vhat it is the opinion 
of this committee, that certain pe- 
nalties shall “attach upon ‘eath “and 
every sutvéyor of the highways, and 
upon every surveyor of a turnpike, 
usually ‘residing and acting “within 
the parish or district contined to his 
charge, at the times fixed for givin 
such general notices, if the’ same shall 
not be aftixed on the ‘church doors 
within’ the’ period fimiited’ ‘for ‘that 
purpose. re 

5, Resolved, That it is the’ opinion 
of ‘this ‘coinmittee, that tipon ne- 
glect of the occupiers of Tind, the 
surveyors of. the highways ‘shall be 
authorized and, required forthwith to 
éxecute of catisé to be executed ‘sucli 
of “the said duties as shalt not have’ 
been completed, ‘and ‘to charge the 
persons who Ought of ‘rigtt to have 
completed ‘the saine, with the expense! 
of the said completion, over and’ 
above all penalties for the ‘'non-pér- 
formance of the ‘saine, Yee Gal 

6, Resolved, ‘That it isthe opinion of 
this committee, that if any occtiplet 
of land ‘shall at any ‘other period’ of 
the year after recetving pirticular no- 
tice frou ‘the surveyor of any high>' 
way of the omission of “aiy stich’ 
duty respecting (he opebing, ie. 
sing or scouting of any ditches, drains 
or “water-courses, Gr the Témoval of 
any anindyabce or obstruction, or the’ 
catting, praning or | plashing of any 
hedge, or’ the oppitg ‘of atly trees 
or the tetoval of any other nuik:thioe, 
oimit’to perforin’ the sae’ for eight 
days after such Farr Pe weg 3 
shall:be forthwith empowered to ex: 
ecuté the'same and to’¢ha ta ex: 
pense of such execution to the per- 
sn who ought ‘of right to ‘havé done 
the “Same, over and above all pénalties” 
enacted ‘by ‘the general ih ray laws? 
for similar omissions. di See, 
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previous notice to remove any hay, 
straw, stubble or other matter which 
shall be laid on any highway for the 
making of manure, or on any other 
pretence whatever not tolerated by 
the highway or general tyrnpike laws, 
and to convert the same to his or their 
own use; and that a penalty not ex- 
ceeding five shiljings shall immediately 
attacn on eyery person who shall wil- 
fully have laid the same on any high- 
way for sych purposes, for eyery su- 
perficial land yard or perch of the 
said highway which shall have been so 
wilfully covered by the said hay, straw, 
stubble or other matter. 

8, Resolved, ‘That it is the opinion 
of this committee, that Aoiahle the 
amount of the penalties attaching upon 
occupiers of land or other persons offend- 
ing against these provisions, and against 
the provisions of the genera] highway 
and turnpike Jaws, shall attach upon 
the surveyors of the highways and 
of turnpikes, who after haying received 
notice 4s any individual of the non- 
performance of such duties, or of 
the commission of any offences against 
these proyisions or the proyisions of 
the aforesaid acts, shali omit to pro- 
ceed in the performance of such dy- 
ties or the corrections of such offences 
for double the number of days al- 
lowed in each case to other indi- 
viduals. ‘The notice to be given to 
the surveyor_to describe in a particu- 
lar manner the duty omitted ag the 
offence committed. 

Y, Resolved, That it is the opinion 
of this committee, that for the bet- 
ter enabling the suryeyors of high- 
ways and of turnpikes to remove all 
annoyances and obstructicns, they 
should be empowered tg convey or 
deposite the matters ogcasioning the 
same, whether arising from the scrap- 
ings of the road, or other matter in 
any of the adjoining lands, paying 
or tendering payment of such sums 
for the damage done thereby, as 
may be adjudged reasonable in ail 
cases where the occupiers of such 
lands are not by law obliged to re- 
move the same. 

10, Resolved, That it is the opinion 
ef this committee, that the suryeyors 
of all highways, and of all turnpike 
roads, do make returns to the ma- 
gistrates of the division assembled 
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at their petty sessions, at their ting 
meetings in the months of Decembe; 
and March respectively, that the pe. 
riodical duties described in the birst 
of these resolutions are actually ap) 
effectually periormed, and ofteper ; 
required by the magistrates ip any 
particular case, under a. Penalty no 
exceeding ten pounds, nor legs thay 
forty shillings, 

ll, Resolved, That it is the Opinion 
of this committée, that ip the cas 
of roads passing aver commons, tie 
accupation of which is undivided) 
in two or more persons, the survey. 
ors ef the highways or of the tum- 
pike road, as the case may be, sha! 
cleanse and scour the ditches an 
drains, and remove the soil arising 
therefrom, and charge the expense of 
verforining the saine in their accounts; 
put if it shall hereafier happen that 
the said comuinons shall be divided, 
go that the several parts thereof shill 
be distinctly and separately in 
by one or more persons, the oblige 
tion of performing these duties slat 
attach on the occupier or occupier 
of each separate allotment of land, 
as in the case of all other lands now 
held in severalty. 

2, Resolved, That it is the opinion 
of this committee, that for the pur- 
pose of removing any doubts te 
pecting the extent of the duties now 
required by law from the occupies 
of lands adjoining to the highways 
it should be declared and _ gnacted, 
that the said occupiers are bound at 
all times to cleanse, scour and keep 
open as well al} the drains, ditches 
nd watercourses running parallel 
the lands in their ogcupation, by i 
road side, so far as the land in. 
occupation shall extend, as all 
drains as shall enter into and cos 
the Jands in their occupation, 80 
the water shall have a free ou 
as well by the road side, as into avd 
across their several a ong 
said seyeral occupiers should 8 
thorized at Capowered to conver 
to their own use and benefit thes! 
arising from such drains, itches a0 


water-courses, and should be vired 
to remoye the same within cig 
after tye saine shall haye been ce 

out, under adequate penalties 5 ae 
being taken in all cases that 1” 
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wry shall be done to the road by 
‘ny clearing, scouring and removal, 
siving also all manorial rights, 
13, Resolved, {bat it is the opinion 
of this committee, that the penalty 
jor not removing any Nuisance ofr 
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obstruction within eight days after 
particular notice, as in the sixth re- 
solution, shall be ten shillings, unless 
the penalty of one penny per foot 
shall exceed ten shillings. 

To be Continued, 
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ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 
OF THE LATE ALEXANDER GEDDES, 
L.L-D. 

We hace been induced to select for 
the information of our Readers, the 
following well writien sketch. It 
appeared in the London Monthly 
Magazine in the year 1802, am- 
mediately after the Doctor's death, 

RK. GEDDES was born at Arra- 

dowl, in the county of Banff, 
and in the parish of Ruthven, Sep- 
tember 4, 1737, old style. His 
father’s name was Alexander Geddes, 
the second of four brothers. His 
mother’s maiden name was Janet 

Mitchel; she was born in Nether 

Daluchy, in the parish of Belay. ‘They 

were respectable, but not opulent 

farmers; such as farmers ate in that 
partof the country, subject to grievous 
oppressions from theirlandlords. In that 
sation, however, they maintained an 
eXcellent reputation, and laboured in- 
cesantly to give an education to 
their children far above their rank. 

In their religious sentiments they 

were liberal Roman Catholics, in whese 

brary, we are told, the principal 
book was an English edition of the 

Bible, which they taught their 3on 

‘9 tead with reverence and attention 

ata very early period: in his infancy, 

he principal facts contained in that 
were familiar to his mind, and, 
he hal attained his eleventh 
orate knew all its history by 


ne first schoolmistress was a Mrs. 
eiar, whose distinction of him, Dr. 
es te accustomed to say, was 
cariest mental pleasure he re- 

membered to have felt. 
—— ——_. Ee 
* See Dr, Geddes’ general answer to 
@enes, Ke, &c. a work to which, 
P* Without being formally noticed, 


“€ shall have occasion often to reley. 








He was next put undet the care 
of Mr. Shearer, a young man from 
Aberdeen. whom the Laird had en. 
gaged to educate his two sons, and 
with whom the subject of this memoir, 
the late Roman Catholic Bishop Geddes, 
of Edinburgh, and another lad about the 
sume age, were adinitted to take lessons. 

He was afterwards removed to 
Scalan, an obscure place of education 
in the Highlands, at which those 
young persons were brought up who 
had been devoted to the priesthood, 
and who were destined to finish 
their studies at a foreign university. 
At this seminary, we have reason to 
believe, young Geddes laid the 
foundation of ‘that superior skill in the 
learned languages for which he was 
afterwards so eminently distinguished, 
In October 1758, he was sent from 
Scalan to the Scotch College in 
Paris, where he arrived about the 
end of December, after having nar- 
rowly escaped shipwreck in his pas- 
sage from Aberdeen to Camphire. 
Mr. Gordon was then principal of 
the College. In a few days after his 
arrival, he began to attend the lectures 
in the College of Navarre, and en- 
tered immediately into Rhetoric. He 
soon got at the head of the class, 
although there were two veterans in 
it. Vicaire was then professor, and 
contracted a friendship for him, which 
Jasted all his life. ‘ 

At the beginning of the next school- 
year, he should have entered into a 
course of philosophy, but was persuaded 
to study philosophy at home at in- 
tervals, and to enter in diynity- 
He attended the lectures of M.M. 
Buré and De Saurent at the Colle 
of Navarre, and of Luadvocat,+ for 

+ Professeur de la Chaire DUrieans: a 
Hebrew professorship founded by Lonis 
Duc D’Orleaus, ‘sou Of the Duke of 
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the Hebrew, at the Sorbonne. Lad- 
vorat. was particularly attentive to 
hun, and wished. much to have him 
remain at Paris:—vout other counsels 
prevailed; and he retugned to Scotland 
in the vear 1764. On his arrival at 
Edinburgh, he was sent to Dundee, 
to ofitcate as priest to the Catholics 
mm the county of Angus. Buthe did 
not remain long mm that station; be- 
tug removed in May 1705, to tia 
quaire, Where he resided nearly turee 
Vacl of ‘Traquaire. Of this connee 
tion he was accustomed to speak 
with satisfaction and gratitiide, as 
having afforded lim much leisure for 
jiterary pursais, and the use of a 
well furnished library, admirably ad- 
apted to assist hin in his favourite 
studies. 

He left Traquaire in the Autumn of 
i708; and, after a few weeks stay in 
Angus, returned to Paris, where he 
remained the following winter; during 
which he was mostly in the King’s 
and other libraries, arid made several 
extracts from rare books, particularly 
Jlebrew ones. 

In the Spring of 1769, he returned 
fo Britam ; and undertook the charge 
of a considerable Roman Cathohe 
congregation at Auchinhal:ig, in Banif- 
sire; Whefe, in. the summer of 1770 
he projectéd and built. a new chapel 
on the same spot where the old one 
swod; atid soon after made the old 
house at A\dehinbalrig one of the most 
neat and convenient belonging to the 
Roman Catholic clergy in. scotland. 
‘This, ‘and other uauvoidable expences 
encumbered him with debt; trom 
which he was however relieved by 
the generosity of the late Duke of 
Norfoik. Te men thought, that a 
little farm would help him to live 
mgre comfortably 5 but (hecon equéace 
was quite the’ reverse; he was ob 
liged to borrow money 
arid the failure of toree successive créps 


plunged him deeper and deeper. 


Another Chapel too, which he buiit” 


at Fochabers, added considerably to 
the buythen. The publication of his 
Sitires that year brought him in some 
Qemieet So Sie ue 
Crleags, vegent of Fiance, aud ouc of 
the most piwus and learned princes of 
his age. 2 pens 


years as domestic chaplain to the- 


to stuck it,” 


money, but aot enough. Still, hoy. 
ever he had spirit and hopes, ang 
he was not, in the end, disappain. 
ed, da. 1779, he left Auchinhalrig; 
after. having continued during eg 
years in the assiduous discharge of 
the various duties beloneing to hij 
pastor jothce; and when he retired, 
it Was with the most sincere and yw. 
feigned regret of all tiose amon 
whom. he had ministered. The 
tention which he paid to the in. 
sfruction of the young had’ pever 
been surpassed, and but rarely equal 
led, by any of his predecessors, 

His great learning, which began 
now to be universally known among 
the literati of the North, obtained 
for him, im the year 1750, a diploma, 
creating nim Doctor of Laws, from 
the university of Aberdeen, ‘Lh 
was an honour that had never, sine 
the reformation, been conferred by 
that bedy on a Roman Catholic, 

About this period Dr. Geddes 
came to London, and officiated fora 
few anonths as priest in the Imperial 
Ambassador’s chapel, till it was sup- 
pressed at the end of the year 1780, 
by an order from the Emperor Joseph 
the second, 

Dr, Geddes afterwards preached 
occasionally at the chapel in Duke- 
street, Lincoln's Inn fields, till Haste 
i782, when it is believed: he totally 
declined the exercise of all clerical 
functions, 

it'was at amuch earlier period) than 
this that he formed a design. of givmg 
a new? translation of the whole bible. 
About ‘the year 1760 he began ® 
reed with this wiew: he, was themac- 
quainted with, ehly two. versions | 
that book, the vulgar Latin and the 
vulgar dinglish; m= favour of tie 
latter hehad been much preps 
inthe early part of his life ; bot 
when he had acquired a know 
of the »Latin language  suflicient 
enable him. to compare. the te 
translations, he gave a deended * 
ference to the. Vulgate. ‘lhe Linglish 
appeared to him rugged, constrained, 
and often obscure, where the Lata 
was smooth, eusy, and intelli 
‘Lhe former seemed to read bike # 
translation, the latter like an 
«‘Such, (says Dr. Geddes) at tat 
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time was my opinion ; and I confess, 
that whatever | have since read, has 
served only 10 coniirin me in it. 
Let this be called prejudice; 1 have 
no objection: but, certainly, it has 
not been slightly formed, nor blindly 
lowed.” 
“ the year 1762, he began to read 
the originals, with these versions con- 
santly before bim, whet lre quickly 
discovered that the great object of 
the English translators had” been to 
give a strictly literal vetsion, at the 
expence of almost every other con- 
sideration; while the author, of the 
Vulgate had endeavoured to render 
the original equevalently, into. such 
language as was current in his age. 
Struck with the advantages of the 
latter method, Dr. Geddes immediately 
resolved to follow the same’ plan if 
he should ever translate the Bible. 
His original ideas, in this is tH 
though frequently reviewed by hin, 
underwent but iew alterations. ‘The 
unwearied attention. which he pe 
to the ancient yersions in. the Poly- 
glot confirmed him im the opinion, 
that a strictly literal version was not 
the most proper! to convey its -mean- 
ng, and display its beauties, since 
even (hose translators, who had the 
text to render, not into a differerit 
language, but only into different, dialects 
of the same language, bad not at- 
tempted a strictly Jiteral version; and 
that those of then who. were. the 
least eral, had the most forcibly and 
wiedigibly readered their text. 

* But (says Dr. Geddes) when from 
the ancient | turned to modern ver- 
wis, MY Opinion was soon strength- 
ened into conviction. ‘There were 
seven modern versions to which f 
nad then access—the French, — the 
italian, the Dutch, and in Latin— 
those of Munster, Castalio, Junius, 
and Pagninus. Of these seven, the 
me which Lopened with prejudice, 
was the one which i - read through 
With the greatest pleasure. 
_“T had been taught to consider 
Castalio’s transtation as a profane 
burlesque of holy writ. What was 
my surprise to find, that be had 
sewed the very spiric of the original, 
ad transfused Tt into elegant Latin ! 
‘aW, indeed, aid was sorry to see, 
? through hig exeessive refine- 
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ment, a part of the simplicity of 
his, original had evaporated in the 
operation ; and, in this respect, his 
version is inferier to the Vulgate: 
but siill the spirit of the original is 
there; whereas, that of his contrast 
Pagniunus appears like an almost 
breathiess body, dragging along its 
Jimbs in the most ae Sat and 
clumsy manner; yet this Pagninus, 
has been the general model of vernacular 
versions,” 

We. have been thus particular in. 
describing the rise of Nr. Geddes’ 
erand work, the translation of the 
Bible, because it, was an undertaking: 
suflicient to immortalize. any man, 
more particularly one who adhered 
to the general doctrines of a church 
which absolutely prohibits the use of 
the scripiures to the laity in their native 
language. 

That Dr, Geddes should bave had, 
among the members of his own 
church, an host of opposers, will not 
afford matter of astonishment to “any 
one; he seems to have anticipated 
obloquy from the rich and the low, 
Vulgar, as the principal reward ofan 
almost more than ‘Herculean labour.’ 
But he was contented to go through 
evil as. well as good report. ie 
knew he had “not a mercenary 
soul ;” the public knows, and posterity 
will confess, that he possessed one 
expanded with the best principles of 
liberality and. disinterestedness. “*T 
ekpect not (says. he) excessive profits 
trom excessive exertions. - trust {, 
shall never. want meat, and cloaths, 
and fire; toa philosophic aud conten: 
ted inind, what, more is necessary ?”” 

It appears. that Dr. Geddes had 
been engaged. several ‘years in this 
gveat undertaking before he saw any. 
prospect of meeting with encourdge- 
ment sufficient to make it public, 
if it were completed, and ready for 
the press. lle Bad, in addition to dif- 
ficulties common to situations ef this, 
kind, ta contend with others, peculiat 
to himseli.. He had a mind ardently 
intense in the pursuit and investigation 
of truth. He coud not brvok. error: 
in any person, however exalted, not 
would he hear it advanced and maine. 
tained, without showing the indignation , 
of a high add noble spirit. ‘The. 
The sentugent contained tu the pte> 
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face to his letter, 
English Catholics, 
leading maxims by 
governed. 

“ At any rate, | do what I think 
it my duty to do, and do it fairly 
axl openly. In the following pages, 
ye will fiad neither palliation nor dis- 
guise. | pour out my sentiments with 
the same sincerity as if | were be- 
fore the tribunal of him, who is to 
jidge the living and thedeal. Mis- 
uke | may, but prevaricate | never 
will.” Su 1 spirit shown in almost 
every act of his life, and in all the 
social intercourses and connections 
with the world, though meriting 
the applause of every honourable 
mind, was not the most likely to 
conciliate the regards of those who 
might have afforded him real and 
e(fectual assistance, 

After he had spent much of his 
valuable life in biblical studies, he 
complains of having met with a lon 
and cruel interruption to them, and 
says, ‘‘f had but little hopes of ever 
being in a situation to resume them, 
when Providence threw me _ into the 
arins of such a patron as Origen 
himself might have been proud to 
boast of—a patron, who, for these 
ten years past, has, with a dignity 
peculiar to himself, afforded me every 
conveniency that my heart could de- 
sire towards the carrying on and 
completing of my arduous work.” The 
public are not now to be told” thag” 
this Lberal patron, of high and dis- 
tinguished worth, and of biblical 
literature, was the Jate excellent Lord 
Petre. For’ this act of his Lordship’s 
munificence continued through fis 
whole life, and, by his last testament, 
even beyond it; christians of every 
denomination, will, when they know 
how to estimate the advantages of 
free inquiry, and have sufficiently 
imbibed the spirit of the gospel, to 
allow to all men the liberty they 
claim for themselves, feel sentimen(s 
of respect and gratitude. Happy 
would if have been for the christian 
world, if Dr. Geddes bad found a- 
moug Protestants another patron who 
should have shown the same zeal as 
this Catholic nobleman in promoting 
the general knowledge of the scrip- 
tures. In that case, we should not 


addressed to the 
was one of the 
which his life was 
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have had reason to lament, that ye 
ute now only in possession of the 
new translation of the first twelye 
books of the Old VTestament.* 

While Lord Petre’s generosity 
cured to our author all the cosifors 
of life, all the means necessary ty 
proceed with his work; it” wa 
Sa Seer 

* it will not be thought Lnproper yo 
throw into a note some short accouyt of 
the early encouragement which Dr, Ged 
des met with in this work, as stated by 
himself in his prospectus ;— 

** T cannot (says he, iu his prospectus) 
refrain at present from mentioning two o& 
three persons, to whom I have had particu. 
lar obligations ;-— 

*“* The late Dr. Kennicott (on whoe 
tomb every biblical student ought an. 
nually to strew the tributary flower) has 
& peculiar claim tomy grateful remem 
brance, I badhardly made known my 
design, when he anticipated my wishes 
to have his advice and assistance towards 
the execution of it, with a degice of up- 
reserved frankness and friendsbip, which 
I had never before experienced in a 
stranger. Not contented with applaad- 
ing and encouraging himself, he pushed 
me forwards from my obscurity to the 
notice ofuthers: he spoke of me to Bar 
rington ; he introduced me to Lowth 
The very short tine be lived, after my ac- 
quaintance with him, and the few op- 
portunities | had of profiting from his con. 
versation, are distressing reflections; 
but still [ count it a happiness to have 
been acquainted with a Man, whose labours 
I have daily occasion to bless, and whose 
memory I mast ever revere, 

«* Avother person to whom, if my work 
have any merit, the world will stand prin 
cipally indebted for it, is the Right Hon. 
Lord Petre, at whose request it was undef 
taken, and under wiuse patrenage it is 
carried on. For although tbe plan itself 
isuf twenty years standing, and although 
the author had never any thing so much 
at heart as its accomplishment, yet bis 
circumstances in life were suchas must 
have rendered that impotsible, withoat 
the providential interposition ‘of such & 
patton, But Lord Petre is not only the 
author’s patron, he is in some respects the 
author. It was his great love for re 
ligion, and his extreme desire of seeing 
scriptural knowledge more geverally pr 
moted, among those of his own commun 
that suggested to him the idea of procuti 
a new translation, beture he knew that 
had ever eutertained a similiar idea, 
at atime when I almost despaired of seeing 
it realized,” 





_——_——. 
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‘nevertheless, inadequate to indemnify 
the expenses of the press. 1 he sub- 
scribers were few th comparison 

the magnitude of the undertal. 
and the volumes already pybtishea 
were fused in a style so handsome, 
and even expensive, that little, or 
perlaps scarcely any, profit could 
rave accrued to the aughor had the 
hole impression been sold, 

Inthe year 1792, the first volume 
of this work, dedicated to his patron, 
Lord Petre, and containing the first 
sx books of the Old Testament, was 
published. ‘This, he informed the 
prblic, had been dela red more than 
4 vear by a combjnation of causes 
gnd circumstances, which he could 
neither foresee nor prevent; the 
principal of which was a long series 
of bad health, and a lowness of spirits 
which accompanied it, ‘* A dangerous 
fever (says he) and its lasting con- 
gequences put a stop to the press 
work for a whole year. ‘This was to 
be submitted to with Christian re- 
signation ; but the rubs J have re- 
ceived from hyman tmallensticy are 
a trial of patience not easily borne, 
Will it be readily believed, that these 
tubs have chiefly been raised by 
professeg Catholics? by members of 
that very body which [principally 
meant (o serve; ‘vy mine own brethren, 
if brethren they may be called, who 
sit down pi speak against their 
brother, and slander their own mother’s 
son! lpnorance, enyy, and malice, 
the various shapes of Monks, Friars, 
and Witlings, have been busy these 
teu yeurs in depreciating my labours, 
and assassinating my reputation. *” 

Soon atter the publication of this 
volume, three Vicars Apostolic, who 
styled themselves the bishops of Rama, 
Achantos, and Centuria, issued a 
pastoral letter, addressed to their res- 
Pective flocks, warning them against 
the reception and use of Dr. Geddes? 
‘erston, ‘This episcopal stretch of 
hower, as Dr. Geddes conceived it 
'e be, occasioned a correspondence 

ween him and the bishop of Cen« 
lure; in the course of which the 
oo. availing himselt of the authority 

longing to his office, deciared the 
Docior suspended from the exercise 
his eceiesiastical functions, unless 


Wee the address to the public , pr 1790 
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within the course of a few days he 
should signify his submission to ag 
injunction contained in the — pastoral 
cuer. Little did the bishop know 
of Dr. Geddes’ mad, if he sup- 
posed that threats could intimidate, 
or diead of personal danger and in. 
conyenience could arrest him in his 
progress. His reply was conceived 
in a style highly animated,* and well 
ee pa a | 

* The reader will be pleased with an ex. 
tract from Dr. Geddes’ reply to the 
bishop, after he had received the sentence 
of suspension j-- 

‘* Perhaps, my Lord, you wish to have 
another occasion ofexereising your epis- 
copal authority, and of playing with cet. 
sures as children do with a new ball 
I wish your Lordship much joy of the 
bauble; but, beware, my Lord, beware of 
playing too often with it, Read St 
Chrysostuin on ecclesiastical censures, 
and learn from hima jittle more modera- 
tion. Permit an old Priest to tell you 
that itis a verygreat ornameut in a young, 
bishop, As to myself, my Lord, Iam not 
afraid of your threats, and shalt Jaugh 
at your censures, as lung as l am conscious 
that I deserve them not, I will never 
submit to the injunction, because 1 deem 
it a rash, ridiculous, and informal in- 
junction, If this you think a sutlicient 
reason for declaring me suspended from the 
exercise of my orders in the London district, 
much good may that declaration do you! 
The truth is, I exercise no pastoral fung- 
tion in your district: 1 have neither 
taught, preached, nor administered any 
sacrament in it for many years back ; I 
have not even said prayers in any publie 
Chapel, for six years at least; to oblige @ 
fiiend ar two, I have, sametunes, not of- 
ten, said private prayers at their Louses ; 
but since you seem to envy me the pleasure 
of obliging a friend, 1 forego that too. But, 
my Lord, you cannot hinder me from 
praying at home; aud at home IT wil} 
pray, ia defiance of you and your censure, 
as often as I please, The chief bishop of 
our souls is always accessible F 
and through him I can at all times, have 
free access tothe Father, who will sot 
reject me, but for voluntary unrepented 
crimes. In the panopoly of conscious in- 
nocenge, the whole thuader of the Vatican 
would in vatu be levelled at my bead. 

You see, my Lord, that 1 have not re- 
quired even the short time you grant. me, 
to signify my disposition to submit to the 
injunetion in your pastoral letter. Such 
a submission, my Ford, will never be 

by ALEXANDER Geppes 
& Priest iv the Getholic Church. 
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adapted to the circumstances of the both: in beth we meet with Poetical 
éase, And, ina short time afterwards, — Arsiory 5 the effusions of a warm a 
he published a much longer ‘letter ayination, tracing with boldness ine 
to the bishop of Centura, -witl a accurate resembiances between the 
short pretace addressed to the Eng: operations of nature and the pett 
lish Catholics; ‘im this he savs, “*l artitices of men.” y 
trust ye will not deen) it presumption Such was Dr. Geddes’ theory a 
in me to grapple with bishops; in- ¢ the foundation of the Jewish scrip. 
deed, i would boldiv grapple with {ures which, if generally adopted 
Popes, if Popes dared to injure me. he thought would be attended with 
Our Catholic ancestors frequently — several important advantages, such a 
grappled with them, and sometimes divesting the adversaries of religion 
game olf victorious. A, Pope, and — of their most formidabie and offensive 
consequently a bishop, nay do wrongs weapons—of getting rid of a cumber. 
and, if he do wrong, may be told come load of useless commentators, 
q! it even by an iuterior.”’ which serve only to puzzle when 
it was not till the year 1707, that they profess to explain; and_ biblical 
the second volume of the trapsatinon — eyiticison would be reduced to one 
was given to the world, which was single object; namely, to ascertain 
dedicated to her Royal tighness the the genuine grammatical meaning of 
Dutchess of Gloucester, as av ‘* early, a - genuine, text;—and of obtaining, 
spontaneous, and liberal encourager among persons of all descriptions, a 
of the work.” [n the pretace to this more general attention to the Hebrew 
volume, Dr. Geddes distinctly gives scriptures. : 
up, and boldly controverts, Lie popu- With such notions it will be readily 
lur doctrine of the absolute ancl plenary imagined, that our author would give 
jaspination of the scriptures; te con- up as fabulous, and totally unworthy 
siders the Hebrew historians to bave the divine goodness, such commands, 
written, Like all other historians, from precepts, aud injunctidns, as. should 
such buman documents as they could seem to his mind unworthy even of 
find, consequently, like them, were human authority. In this view of 
liable to mistakes; that they were the subject he denied, that the com, 
vot more inteligent and judicious, yyand given to destroy the Cabnanites 
wind were equally, at least, credulous. could be of divine origin.* 
in the scale of merit, he ranks them ln his volume of Critical Remarks, 
puch Jower taan the more ceiebrated, published in the year 1800, he entered 
historians of Greece and Rome, be- ——— ——— 
cause, after careiuily perusing , thei, * * After all that has been written, 
aud propery appreciating their value, either by Jews or Christians, in defence 
ie was unable to: find inthe Hebrew of this sanguinary measure, [confess that 
writers that elewence, correctnesspand: "y¥ feason ‘and ‘ny retigion continually 


‘ueid order, ‘whiely were to be found’ "evo't at itsand t ecannot bring mysolf 
a’ the Gteeks ant Romans. . to believe that such an onder proceeded 


‘ ; he . : from the month of God; perhaps net 
“ic woukt (says Dr Geddes) ine 2 o, frdeathemouthef Moses:. banat 


deed, be cunfatr to weigh them it the ther withug to suspeet taat it is the fabri- 
samte scale. Lhe Hebrew historians’ cation of some posterior Jew to justify the 
ave a preater resemblance to Homer — ciuelties of bis pation. And indeed itis 
than to dTerodotus, and to Herodotus — the shortest way to justify any measur, 
than to 1 hucycdides, lo the first of and to obviate all troublesome objections, 
these writers they Im maby respects, Sach a command could not be unjust, 
beax-a striking sumiliiade. Like bim, ‘sttce God authorized and commanded it; 
they. are comtnually biending real ‘ho will presnme to say that what 


tacts with faneifal mythology, ascabing COmMmandsisanjast ? True, but then we 
, r < _ ' s > firs . has coms 
natural events’ to supernatural caoses, St be first well. nssured that he ; 


: . inauded; and the very appearance of it 
ariel beitrortie ~ “ arin one The justice in the act is to me astronger 
every extrsonmary occurrence, © ‘tliat he did not command it, thas 


same simplicity oo: matration, “the” agrhority of all the Jewish historians, pat 
sSne profusion of inetaphors, the same) together.” See prefaee to vol, Li 
’ “4 > “+ 
gurulous tautology pervade hiewa Geddes’ tvanslation. p. ii. 
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ito a full vindication of his theory. * 
if the mention of ObnoOX:ous Opinions 
aeaied him an host of opponents, a 
iystificativa of them was not Likely to 
‘suaie their fury, mot, very much to 
dimmish their number. ile foresaw 
thai, as he wrote to please no party, 
he must have eneupes in every pafly. 
The [rindavian, Arian, and even 
wodern Unitarian, quickly discovered 
tat the translator of the Bible was 
but a covered infidel. Some warned 
their respective hearers from, en- 
couraging and reading such a work, 
as having the Worst tendency 5 others, 
tpough persecuted themselves tor dis- 
veatug trom and oppugnag the popular 
aid established dogmas, yet teit in- 
dignant that Dr. Geddes should be- 
lieve so little—should concede 80 
much. “ Can such a man be achris- 
tian?” says one, whose own faith 
has a hundred times been matter of 
discussion by others... “If indeed,” 
says.another, he *£* believe enough 
to satisfy his own mind, in calling 
hwnself.a Christian, yet he cannot be 
a Catholic.’ ‘Lo these doubts and 
queries proposed to the Doctor in 
allshapes, andl upon a) thousand dif- 
ferent occasions, he once thought it 
worth his while to reply. 

The questions then proposed were, 
“Sir, ace you a) Roman Catholic ? 
Sit, are youaChristian?”’ ‘To the latter 
of these queries, 1 answer posi- 
twely, Lam a Christian, In) order 
lo give a just and cautious, answer 
lo the former, 1 must consult my 
Od friend and countryman Duns 
xotus. Now Duns Scotus instructs 


me (very properly) to anake a dis-) 


limction, beiween the two terms ; and 
Ww say: A Catholic, L, am absolute, 
‘Roman Catuolic only secundum quid.” 
“the querist understand Latin and 
Logic, he will be at-no loss to com- 
webend my answer; but in case he 
would be a mere English Scholar, 
and for the sake of other | tinglish 
Se eee 
*ln alittle Latin poem at the end of this 
volume, Dr. Geddes yives aw answerto the 
westion, whether he thought Moses had 
ae The initials at the head of 
lines are generally supposed to refer 





othe Rev, Dr, Disney, whom Dr. Geddes 

‘consider, next to bis patron, as his 
ad nrost timate friend 
BPLPAS) waG. NO. XVI. 
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readers (if there be-any) who may 
enteitain any deubts ,aboat my. Ca- 
thohicity, L will make any distinction 
as Clear and explicit as he or they 
can wish. Lf by -the epithet Roman 
be only meant holding communien 
with the see of Rome, and acknow- 
ledging the primacy of ‘ts. bishop, 
[ aim certality so fara Roman Catholic: 
but in any other sense or respect. L 
ain no more a Roman, than d.am a 
l'rench, German, or. Spanish Catholic. 
lf to the appellation Catholic,, any 
discriminating adjunctive were peces~ 
sary, would call myself a. British 
Catholic; but | rather adhere to’ the 
simple declaration of an ancient martyr : 
Christian is my name, and Catholic 
my surname,” See Dr, Geddes’ general, 
answer t9 the queries, &c, &e. 1790, 
In the preface to, the critical re- 
marks, he makes an explicit. avowal 
of his faith, ‘* Lhe gospel of Jesus 
is my religious code: his doctrines 
are my dearest delight: his, yoke to 
me is easy, and, his burden light; 
but this yoke | would net put on; 
these doctrines | could not admires 
that gospel | would pot, make, my 
law, if reason, pure reason, were not 
my prompter and preceptress, | I 
willingly. profess myself, a sincere, 
though unworthy, disciple of Christ: 
Christian is my name, and Catholic 
my surname. Rather than reneynce 
these glorious titles, | would, shed 
my bload: but | would not. shed a 
drop of it. for what is neither Catholic 
nor Christian, Cathalic, Christianity 
1] revere wherever | .find it, and. ia 
whatsoever sect it dwells : but lL. cannot 
revere the louds of hay and stubble 
which have been blended with its 
precious gems ;,and which sill, in 
every sect with which Lam acquainted, 
more or less tarnish or hide their lustre.” 
Such was the creed of the man 
who has been repeatediy.. calumniated 
and wnal-treated as.an infidel and jeretic, 
whose name, by may, was neyec 
mentioned without reproach, Lut 
among the truly learned, candid, and 
liberal of every sect, Dr. Geddes 
had steady friends, whose. aflections 
and regard no discordaocy,.of  cpi- 
nions could alienate, Indeed it would 
have been strange if there had not 
been found many persons capable of 
apprecialing the Various excellencies 
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attaching to the character of Dr. 
Geddes. Where virtue and science 
unite inthe same mind; where great 
talents and high attaiuments are com- 
bined with mtegrity, honour, and 
benevolence im the intetcourses of 
social life, with a sacred regard to 
truth and liberty, to the honour . of 
God and of rational religion; what- 
ever be the theglogical creed of such 
& person; to whatever church or 
communion of christians he belongs, 
he must claim, and will enjoy, the 
respect such a combination of emi- 
went qualities will necessarily com- 
mand. 

in Dr. Geddes these qualities were 
united in a very remarkable degree ; 
as a min of extensive learning, — bis 
various, works, but especially — his 
translation and = critical notes, will 
afford =the most ample testimony to 
the present and to succeeding gen- 
erations. With respect to some other 
topics, a learned Italian declares, that 
he never knew out of the Papal do- 
mitions a person more deeply learned 
in the ecclesiastical history, canon 
law, the liturgy of the ehurch, and 
the diplomacy of the court of Rome, 
than Dr. Geddes: nor does he be- 
heve that many of the higher clergy 
belongmg, to the Papal church could 
have rivaled him in these branches 
of steady. ‘Phe qualities of his heart 
were notless amiable and estimable, 
than his talents were transcendent, 
€f his integrity, honour, and bene- 
volence, many ate the living witnesses : 
weny mourn the loss of a man, 
whose wit and yivacity heightened the 
joys of their. social = purties—whiose 
ood himour and pleasantry never 
uiled to exhilarare the spirits of those 
about him. het he was iritable in 
some respects, will not be denied : 
et he was never malignant; never 
vir dictive; ‘* Never dig the sun’ po 
down upon his wrath.” Bis zeal for 
what he conceived to be the truth, 
upon all subjects, led him to a kind 
of cagerness in the assertion and main- 
tenance of bis opinions, which by 
persons ignorant of the man = was 
sometimes piistaken for a dogmatical 
temper. Bat no one was more ready 
than Dr. Geddes to admit every man 
to the proper enjoyment of his own 
creed 
of the word a truly genuine Catholic ; 
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his goodwill extended to all of oy 
sect and pafty. 

Lis writings exhibit in a Complete 
point of view the spirit, and arden 
feelings of the man. ‘Though niapy 
of them are monuments of  profoyai 
erudition, of mdefatigable study and 
researches; yet there = are others, 
huown by lus friends to have bee 
his composition, though without bi 
name, which bear the marks of om 
perior genius, sprightliness, and wit 

Besides the translation of the earty 
books of the bible, and the Critical Re 
marks weshould notice as highly de 
serving the attention of the biblical 
scholar, the prospectus ofa new transla. 
tion of the bible 4to. 1786—A 
letter to the bishop of London uw 
the same subject, | 1787.—His pro 
posals came out in 1788, 

In the year 1790, he published 4 
general answer to the queries, councily 
and criticisms respecting the intended 
translation: a work higily interesting 
and entertaining. 

fn: 1793, he wrote an address to 
the public, on the publication of fis 
new translation :—and in the succeed. 
ing year, his letter to, and ‘corres 
pondeace with, the bishop of Cer 
turia, were published. 

As a controvefsialist, Dr. Geddes 
distinguished himself in the year 1787, 
by a letter to Dr. Priestley, in de 
fence of the divinity of Jesus Christ; 
and by a letter to a member of 
l'arliament, on the expediency of 4 
general repeal of all penal statoics 
that regard religions opinions. 

In a modest apology tor the Rome 
Catholics. of Great ‘Britain, pubsished 
in the spring of 1800, Dr. Geddes 
has displayed much zeal in defen 
of the tenets to which be — adhered; 
great mederation when descaiting 
upon the injuries to which himéel 
and brethren were subject, by the 
continuance of persecuting laws; a 
souml reasoning when he argue © 
behalf of the justice and_ policy 
abglishing. all legat disabilities. 
conscience suke.* ‘| his work deserve 

a eal 

* Speaking of the Catholies; in te 
preface tohis modest apology, Dre 
miys,** if in some respects thev appear 
social, itischetly owing toa foreig® 
cation; whieh they have been himg 
liged to mendieate in abroad, and 
gave (vem uncouth, uncourtly habits OY 
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he attentive perusal of the liberal 
og candid of every sect. The av- 
vor hus taken large and comprehensive 
ews of Bis subject} and has, m the 
cneussion of it, displryed great in- 
eepuity and acuteness-—very extensive 
readinae-ereat, variety aud depth of 
arning-—uncommon vigour of thought 
aad energy ot diction. * 7 
in pursuing his great work, Dr. 
Geddes intended next to have pre- 
woted the world with a new translation 
of the book of psalms; but during 
the lust whole year of his lite, lis 
tudiesand literary labours were greatly 
merapted by a long series ot pain- 
jul afliction: yet in every interval 
of ewe he applred to a work in which 
had al- 
rady printed in an octavo size one 
wudrel and four of the psalms, and 
hal prepared completely tor — the 
press as lar as the one hundred. aud 
psalm, when he | was 
aeted by a most painful and ex. 
ctuciating disorder, which terminated 
iis valuable and important Jife ow the 
doth of Febraary, 1802. 

Vhough in that interesting moment; 
“some pious droeps.the closing eye 
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wldum overcame. Some vestiges of this 
dueation are still visible 5 but tiuie will 
ellace them, and bas already, om a great 
weastve, made them less upparent. Come 
wimcate to them the blessings of Battist 
reodum, admit them tu a participation of 
iitish privileges, open to then the way to 
memorous preferment, humble them not 
"special cestrictions, di-grace Ahem net 
‘Y peculiar disabilities, pat it in their 
wer to blend with society in every 
Mace, aud on all Oecasions, without marks 
“inominy on theirfaces, and they wall 
“ become as social as any other meim- 
‘wrsul society. ‘Their prouluent features 
"ll be suftened down to the common 
“amp, aud Papist and Protestant will, 

“the intercourse of life, resemble one 
‘other so much, that their respective 
wevlarities will hardly be disc-rnible.” 

* The lighter works of Dr, Geddes, 
th paethoal and satirwal, ave very bts 
“us; but as they are not identified 
} hisname, aud as he exp.essly desired 
_ mreated the public not to give Witt 
redit for any publication ta which bis 
len affixed or pretixed, the writer 
nn rt does not think hiunself justi- 

fiving a, full list of all.the works 
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rally supposed to be the Ductur’s pros 
8 ous, ; 
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requires ;”” yet it is to be regretted 
that Dr. Geddes could not experience 
the tender charities of domestic af- 
fection, nor derive consolation — from 
the Kind and soothing attentions of 
why person nearly allied to him by 
the ties of consanguinily. 

He has left cne brother, who is a 
Monk of the order of St. Bennet, 
und now resides at the Scotch Mo- 
mastery at Wiirzburg, in, Frayconia, 

On the following thupsday,, his re- 
mains, attenced by ‘a number of 
respectable friends* zealously attached, 
to Doctor Geddes” duting “his _ life, 
were conveyed to Paddington church- 
yard, where they were deposited ac> 
cocding to his own wish, : 
tt was a subject of _ melancholy 
peastrée to behold at this partin 
scene, persons of diferent sects,  aing 
attached to the opposite ‘prevailing 

oye, . ‘ ’ 5. 
political parties, Catholics and Pre; 
testants ; Churchines and. Dissenters; 
Whigs and “Tories; all forgot their 
differences, and united {0 pay a 
common abd unfeigned réspect, to the 
memory of ohe whose lite hid been 
consecrated, ih a great measure, to 9 
labour in’ which all ure deepiy . in; 
terested, ' 

We caniot better concladé this 
sketch than in the words of one of 
Dr. Geddes’ very intiniate frieyds. 

it must,” (avs he). ‘be fi 
mented, that in wie death of Dr. 
Geddes, the world lias lost | the “ser- 
vices of a man, who by his acute 
and pehetrating genitis-—his’ VuriOlis, 
profound, and EXiCu Ve erudition— 
lis deep reseatch-—lis . indetatigable 
application—and his independent, dig- 
nified, and unfettered spirit, rising 
superjer to the prejudices of education ; 
nobly disddining the shackles of s)- 
stem 3; spuruing the petty temporizing 
arts of unimunly accommodation , and, 
setting at defiance fl the terrors of, 
inaligaity, bigotry, and, intolerance, 
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* Amoug these were ‘Mr Timothy 
Brown, whose steady and generous po- 
tronage during the latter years of bis hfe 
always uceasioned the Doctor, te »pepk of 
him with the warmest emotions of grati- 
tude, and deserves in this place & dise 
tinguistid motice ; also, Doctors Crombie, 
Calder, abd Disney; Mess:s. Ring, Guqd, 
Jéesvis, and Chalmers. . j 
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was supereminently. qualified for. the 
Jaborious and important work — in 
which he had for «a long series of 
years been engaged, of. giving . an 
English version of the — yenerable 


PYiterary remams of sacred antiquity, 
* the scriptures of the Old and New 


‘Testament. This was the work and 
the labour of his life—the object whicn 
he ever hept in view, and the pur- 
suit from which he never deviated, 
but at short infervals, to relax and 
and unbend his mind by lighter oc- 
cupations, and studies less severe; 
byt still returning to his proper and 
favourite occupation with — greater 
relish and delight. Daring his life, 
this undertaking did not meet with 
encouragement adequate to the mag 
nitude of the design; or, it may be 
added, to the merit ofthe execution, 
In this Jast respect, it will be matter 
of surprize to all who aré competent 
to judge of the nature of, such an 
enterprize, how much has been done, 
and with what uncommon ability and 
success. [tevery where displays the 
skilful hand of a master. Some few 
exceptionable passages mizht perhaps 
be pointed out. But, is it not matter 
to’ be wondered at, that a greater 
number has not occurred? Had no 
defects appeared, then indeed the 
world might have seen, what. it has 
na tight to expect—what is, not 
the privilege of hyman nature to 
produce; and what the translator 
never had the arrogance to propose-— 
a perfect work. Some verbal alter- 
ations might, even in the opinidn of 
Dr. Geddes’ most ardent — friends, 
have been made with  adyantage.* 





* The confession which the translator 
himself has made upgn this svbject, re- 
flects great honour on the candour. and 
hberality Of his mind, Those therefore, 
whoubject, should do hin the justi¢e to 
examine his note on Exod, (211, | After 
a learned and carious disquisitivn on, the 
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But, here, so pertinent and just i 
the Sentiment of that great master 
the art of criticism, whose works he 
always read with delight and -e. 
thusiasm, that the application came 
be resisted : 

Ubi plurina nitent——noa ego pauris 
Otiendur macolis, quasaut mcuria fadit, 
Authumana partum cavit natura. 

Had this great work -been brogg): 
to aconclusion, with tue same ability 
with which the venerable translate 
had begun it, it might justly hay 
been considered as an honeur to te 
country, and the glory of thea 
in which he lived. However it ma 
be regarded by the narrow-minded 
and the illiterate, it will be the wh. 
ject of lasting and sincere regret to 
all the enlightened friends of tree wv. 
quiry—ot biblical learning and sacred 
criticemy, that the work is now lett 
in an unfinished and: imperfect state, 
by the death of . the icomparabk 
author, And this event must cm 
tinue to be still more deeply ire 
gretted if, as there is reason to fea, 
the loss be irreparable ;. if there be 
no possibility of finding — another 
person capable vof carrying onthe 
same design, and of following wii 
equal, steps in the same virtugus ale 
honourable career, so generally col 
petent, so highly accomplished, % 
variously and so) amply furnished, 
fur executing this grand: desideratwwn 
of the learned and the ehiristian world. 
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meating of the term Passover, and remat- 
ing that it dueS not express the menue 
of the original word, be adds, * it souks 
have been better, perhaps, to’ retain Me 
Hebrew word, as most of the ancietits, # 
veVeral moderns, have dine 5” “aid ale 
wards, “To ptt a'shdr't end to ths ot 
troversy, let Phasuh be restored a rl 
version throughout the first volume, * 
has been done throughout the “seco, 
and Jet the reader affix to it what on 
he pleases.” ‘Sve gritical remarks, | 
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Patent of Mr. Thomas Mead of ‘Scut- 
_eodtes, Yorkshire, “fir a” Rotitite 
Segue Engine, Dated Aligust 1808. 
Hk part of this engine, jn Which 

tue pistons operate, consists of a 


hollow wing (sufliciently large to 
tain them am its transverse directo 
in whose internal diameter is place’ 
a hollow ‘disk, which comme 
with the cavity df the ring>all: 
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Tye figure of this part of the en- 
gine willalso be produced by causing 
acircie, to who-e side a narrow) parai- 
Jelograin is eattached im the direction 
af one of the radii, to revolve round 
ihe farther exiremity of the paraliel- 
ugram at right angles to its plane, 

{his containing part or barrel, of 
ithe engine is divided in the direction 
of the plane of the disk, so that 
vach halt consists of a flat plate and 
an open cavity containing half the 
rng, which is furnished with a flat 
danch all round, for uniting it to its 
corresponding part. 

Within the bellow ring two pistons 
work at right angles to its plane, one 
of whieh is joined to a solid axle 
(which passes through the center of 
ihe hollow disk) by a ‘flat’ circular 
plate of the sume diameter of the 
disk, and the other -is united ‘to a 
hollow axis, or tube (which surreands 
we half lengthways of the solid axis) 


by a flat circular plate similar to the 


other, . 

At the inside of each surface ‘or 
plate, of the hollow disk,’ is a cavi- 
ty all round, in which ‘is placed a 
ring’ at the bottom, while the rest 
of the cavity-is stuffed with oakum, 
Serews pass through ‘the plates of the 
disk, #0 as to press against this ring, 
by whose actiou it 
Wie plates which connect the pistons 
with the axis, so as to prevent the 
passage of steam’ in» that direction. 
Kaeh plate of the hoflow disk is also 
jumished with a short projecting pipe, 
or hollow boss, at its center, for the 
better passage of the axies through 
it, ‘ i 
The solid axle, and the hollow axle 
which surrounds it,’ has each a crank 
attached to it, at whose © extremity 
is placed a friction wheel, whose plane 
i$ at right angles to the direction of 
the axle, ‘These friction wheels wo. k 
ina groove that runs across the face 
of the fly wheel in the direction of 
‘8 dometer ; tor which purpose the fly 
Wheel is placed so that its’ pland’ is 
Tight angles to the axles to which 
‘ne pistons are fastened, while its cen- 
ler ts fixed at such a distance’ from 
the” sid axtes, that ‘the middle point 
of the friction: wheel, ‘at’ the @xtvem- 
ty of its crank, nay reach a Little 
wy beyond this center, °° 


is forced against: 
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‘Two holes are made in one of the 
portions of the hollow ring, near the 
circumference, and about a tenth of 
it, or 36 degrees from each other ;— 
trom one of which a «pipe passes to 
the boiler to convey the steam, aid 
trom the other, another pipe extends 
to the condenser. 

When all the machine is. put to- 

gether, the tly wheel is in a@ vertical 
position, as usual; the plane of the 
hoilow ring parallel to it, and the 
axis of the pistons at rignt angles to 
lls suriace. ; 
- On account of the position of the 
friction wheels in the groove of the 
tly wheel, and theavachinery: to which 
they are attached ; if the tly. wheel 
is turned rownd, each triction wheel 
will allernately move trom the center 
of the fly wheel to its circumference 
and back again»at each Pevoiution ; 
and of course the speed: with hich 
they will) be carvied round,» wall al- 
Lernately pass trom aamaximum-to a 
minimum; and while, elose ta’ the 
center, will experience scascely any 
motion forwards; but when nearghe 
circumference’) will | moversas «quick 
round as that, partiof..the fly, and 
the two pistons, from their cennec- 
tion with tiem, will be carried round 
with a similar varying velocity, which 
will in each piston, through the greatest 
part of its course be the reverse ot 
that of the other; for while one pis- 
tun is ne.rly motionless, the other 
will be moving round with its great- 
est velocity, 

lt is on this last circumstance that 
the motion of the-engine depends, for 
euch piston being this alternately ren- 
dered nearly motionless ()-y its connec- 
tion with the fly) serves as a fixed basis, 
against which the expansion of ‘the 
steam) may re-act toforce the other 
piston forward,’ and the passages to 
ihe steam and the Condenser being 
placed'facing the ‘arbor of the fly, 
oud of the p'stons will rémnain in the 
space between them, for the great- 
est part of each revolution, and will 
not pass by One of thiese ‘passages, 
till the other piston, forced round in 
the opposite direction, will have -pass- 
ed the other) and of’ coursé® hate 
eritered | tie “Space between «them, 
fiom whidh the ‘first is about’ to 
depart, . w ud! to bos uit om" 





















































The edges of the pistons are groov- 
ed all around, for the better holding 
ef the par king, and all the parts 
which work in contact are ground so 
as to work true and fairly and be im- 
pervious to the steam. 

A current of water, of air, or of 
gs, may work this engine in a si- 
witur mauner to the steam. And if 
its actiog is reversed, by applyme a 
power to turn the fly wheel, it may 
ve ted as an engine to force 
water upwards, for extinguishing fires, 
ov for other purposes. It may be 
also used for an air puimp in the same 
manner, either for philosophical pur- 
poves, orfor the condenser of a steam 
engine. 

& method is described by the pa- 
tentee of making the engine work 
with two solid axles, instead of with 
a solid and a hvllow one. « He has 
ulso recounted some otner forms for 
the barrel of the engine, by which 
tue same motions may be produced, 
but the combination above. related, 
seem, much superior to those vari- 
ations. 

‘the Patenteestates that he has es- 
tablished a manutactory of these en- 
gives at (habl, under the firm of Mead, 
Penrose and Co, and states that he 
cun make thens cheaper, and. far 
ives) complicated, than any other steam 
engmes hitherto erected, with su 
nerior pertoravnce ; and at least equal 
mo unv that may be made hereufier. 

Sale ahs tel teed Alive 

Hemargs...Particulay pains have been 
raken to deserbe this curious engine 
ts accurately as. possible; but such 
is the ditheulty ef doing this without 
4 plate, that the writer. almost des- 
palis of conveying an adequate idea 
ol oi, Heotwitustanding his best. ene 
deavours to do so, apd woukl net 
hase attempted. uy but for its very. 
sengular formation... 6 bbhose wha wish, 
to see oa plate of it, will find-one 
a the Repertory of Arts, Nos a), 
and even with this asssistange . the 
peviication im that work will require 
samme stady to understand it, though 
very faily and properly drawn, up. 

Mr. Mead’s revolving steam engine, 
1) certainly one of the mest ingenious 
combMetions of mechanism, that bas 
begun brought betpre the public for 
some tne, and on this account dogs. 
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great credit both to the mechanicg 
knowledge, and inventive powers of 
iis author. It is also superior in the 
contyivances fer making its severg 
parts Unpervious lo sieain, and te 
wear truly and fairly, to any rotar 
engine as yet described in print. it 
ts Desides simpler than iMost reper. 
cussive, or alternating, engines trom 
requiring no bean, no valves, and 
of course none of the complicated 
apparatus used for these parts. Og 
the yther band ius necessary to state 
tuat it is defective in’ the princi 
pal point, in which rotative engines 
are designed to be superior to. the 
repercusstve kind in common use— 
In the coumon engines there imust 
be a loss of momentum at every 
change of direction of the motion 
of the piston, and as loss of momen- 
tums loss of power, and that a los 
of expence, a good rotutive enginé 
hus been always a desideratum, trom 
the idea that in it there would be 
no loss of momentum. Now in Mn 
Mead’s engine the two pistons, and 
the parts connected with them, ak 
ternately stop still, for some tune ie 
each revolution, and at such ume 


- must lose ail Cheit momentum ; wheres 


fore in this point, this rotative engine 
iy mM NO respect better thana common 
repercussive one. | 

As to its working without a beam, 
many of the latter sort are now made 
tu do so also; and the system of the 
valves has been reduced to such 
great simplicity. and cheapness by the 
inventions of Mr. J. Dickson (for 
which he bas obtained.a patent, which 
is described in the Athenawum, vol 
4. p.255) that) very dite more Gan 
be saved now on this point. 

The .difiiculty of , packing the pi 
tous, &c, of Mr. Mead’s engine, fer 
mains an objection against it, as wel 
ay against all the rutative engines yet 
brought before the public; and al 
though it is much superior td most 
of tuem in this respect, still the whole 
of itvmust be taken asunder evety 
time the packing requires to be fe 
newed, which is @ considerable, ir 
convenience. it 

In qasing this machine as a) pump 
for, raising water, it wail be ne 
that, the arms of the cranks 
extend farther beyond the arbor a 
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de fy, than when it is used as a 
am engine; for if this is not done, 
when the groove of the fly comes Lo 
s position at right angles to a line 
éawe from its arbor to the axle of 
we engine, it will act on the crank 
«hich is before its line of motion, in 
wich a very acute angle as to risk break- 
wy, or displacing the axle, or itself. 
this engine has no advantage over 
a common pump in raising water, be- 
quse its pistons coming to a state of 
rt in each revolution, as effectually 
top the momeatuin Of the water 
a the alternating motion of the pamp 
does, and there w'll be as inuch time 
lst in the slow part of this revolu- 
tion as in the descent of the pump 
rod; but if by a variation in the 
mode of moving the cranks, each pis- 
wn Was made to move round alter- 
ately with a uniform velocity, while 
the other was at rest, then the wa- 
ter would be raised in a continued 
low, without any loss of momentum, 
and the engine would be much su- 
perior to the common pump in its 
effects, ‘This improvement most pro- 
bably could easily be effected by the 
a iva inventor. 
Itseems very doubtful, when the 
meer workmanship of several parts 
requisite for Mr, Mead’s engine is 
considered, whether he could sell those 
of equal powers to courmmon steam 
engines for a less price, as he asserts. 
Kut thiscan be ouly determined when 
publishes his prices. But let this 
be as it will, however Mr Mead may 
exalt the merits of his engine, above 
all yet erected, it certainly is bor- 
cermg on the presumptive, if not 
fitirely within its limits, to declare 
4 he has done, that no steam engine 
will ever be made superior to his. 
we the writer has the best reasons 
bit ehying, exclusive of the impossi- 
ty of Mr. Mead’s having been 
able to dive into the fathomless abyss 
. luturity, and bring up with hity 
a of all possible contingen- 
ered i wattle whatsvever. lhe 
Loudect” wut ) of the coutyivance may 
cbabitic very well excuse this little 
of this mot Vanity in the inventor 
which PO te rotative steam engine, 
i poy eri very curious sr tad a 
to all aia parts must give pleasure 
Mateurs of mechanism. - 





Patent of Mr. Richard Trevethick 
of Rotherhithe, Engineer, and of 
Mr. Robert Dir kinson, fora method 
of stawing Ships, by puckages ¢ cases ) 
of a kind not hitherto employed, for 
containing goods,. Dated October 
1808, 

Instead of the casks, chests, and 
various other receptacles (for con- 
taining goods, provisions, or liquors, 
for transportation) which are usually 
made of wood, the  specitication 
of this patent, proposes the introduc - 
tion of lron cases, “ made by capt- 
ing, forging, lanunating and rivetting 
together plites of this metal, with 
covers capable of being secured to then 
hy bolts, screws, or by other means, 
aud so as to render them impene- 
trable to the external air aad motste 
ure.”” 

‘These iron cases are mostly made in 
the forin of rectangular or hexagonal 
prisins, to prevent the waste of stowage, 
which cylindric shapes occasion, which 
are never used for them, but wiieu 
economy of space is not requisite, 

In these iron cases it is asserted 
that water, oil, and various other 
fluids, as well as provisions of difler- 
ent kinds, will be better preserved 
from waste, putrescency, leakage, and 
the depredations of vermin, than in 
wooden vessels; and for the pur- 
poses where it is expedient, these 
iron cases, are tinned on the inside, 
or coated with a varnish, suited. to 
the articles they are destined to con- 
tain. 

In a pamphlet published by the 
patentees, on the advantages of their 
iron cases, or casks, a calculation ts 
inserted, by which it appears, that 
the ditlurence of space ovcupied by 
a ton butt of wood, and one of the 
iron vessels, Containing aa equ al quan. 
tity, would be 160 gallons. A wooden 
witer cusk of Uhis size, of Containing 
©50 ‘gallons, is an inch and a halt 
thick, and has 57 gallons of solid 
wood, and loses at’ the chimes at 
each end 14 gallons more; making in 
ail 71 gallons loss. But an iron cask, 
containing the same quantity. being 
only three sixteenths of an inch thich, 
has but 7 gullons of solid won, and 
having no chimes, gives an advantape 
of 64 gallons; besides this the space 
lost Bctweea the wooden cask and those 
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next to if, on account of tts round 
outline, will amount to 63) gallons 
more; to which ts to be added a 
loss ot space by, fathom wood, stowed 
between the casks, equal to 35 gal- 
lons, making iv all 100 gallons loss 
by the wooden butt; from waich 7 
gailons being deducted, for tue solid 
contents of the iron im the iWon cask, 
leaves 162 gallons in its favonr against 
the wooden butt. Over casks of other 
dunensions, the iron cases wil have 
a slnilar advantage. 

ln the pachage of oil in wooden 
casks the loss by absorption and leak- 
age, is never less than 10 per cent; 
and the injurious etiects of wood on 
malt liquors, tresh- water, and other 
liquids, is known to every che- 
Libint, 

‘| he objer tions with revard to the 
rusting of ton vessels are answered, 
by the fact, that iron hoops, which 
aie not one third of the thickness of 
these vessels, and are besides e\pos- 
ed to the corrosive acid of the wood, 
last more than four years; the iron 
casks being three tunys as thick will 
lust more than twelve years without 
varnish ; but with this deleuse, the 
Patentees assert they will escape rust 
altogetper, 

‘lo move these iron casks, which 
are square or polygonal, it is propos- 
ed to have two strong moveable hoops 
wdapted to them which when putronad 
tiem, wil enable them to be rolled 
with the same facility as round casks. 

the high price of wood tor staves 
and the dilliculty of obtaining them 
at present, give an additional advan- 
tage to irea casks, which can be 
procured at the rate of six pounds 
per ton, whereas the average price of 
weeden casks is above ten pounds per 
tun, aud probably will increase sull 
hore, 

jn whale sbips, wooden casks last 
but twu voyages, but the iron aves 
will last ten voyages, if what the 
Patentees assert is true. and as they 
can abo be titled with hot oi! without 
loss, Which the ethers cannot, they 
will have @ peculiar advantage for this 
seypvice. 

ihe Patentees assert that in the 
navy £500,000 per annum might be 
save by the ue of their iron ves- 
em iar stowing water alone, and the 


detatls they have given make this 
highly provable. 
—— 

Remarks.... Lhere can be little dophy 
that these iron cashs woud be highly 
serviceable for stowing biscuits, peas, 
flour, oatmeal, Cheese, and most uther 
kinds of dry provisions, and would 
preserve them etfectualiy from juigry 
by vermin. They woud also answer 
well for tallow, oil, turpentine, and 
probably also for sugar, for holding 
fresh water they might suceved wel 
likewise. and deserve a fair trial fir 
this purpose. But whether they will 
do tor holding sult provisions, or Way 
be filled cecasionally with salt. water 
Without dahnage, as the Pateutees as- 
sert, or will be fit for contniag beer, 
spirits, wine and other liquors of this 
nature, is extremely doubttul, For i 
they are ever so well varnished, the 
slightest crack will adimit the salt 
liquor in the first case, and the acid 
fluids in the other, to penetrate a 
litle way under the varnish, the con 
sequence of which will be a swelling 
of the tron underneath, frou the rust 
these liquors will occasion, which will 
force off some of the varnis! in scales, 
a Jarger surtace will then be exposed 
to the action of the liquér, and ths 
process will be repe diet till by de- 
eiees the whole of the vornish wil 
be detached, the iroa cask entirely 
corroded, and the whole of the i 
quor spoiled, Spirituous liquors dix 
solve iron also, which both jijures 
their colour and taste, As a mix- 
ture of iroa with fresh water, is fe 
ther wholesome than otherwise, irom 
casks would probably be very {it for 
containing it; cast iren may be said te 
be already proved to be adequale 
for this purpose, by the vast quaiitr 
ty of large iron pipes, used for com 
veyig water to London, by the New 
river company, which are found 1 
last many years, and to rather mr 
prove the water. i 
"The manner of making the casks, 
may be easily understood, from the 
account ef them, inserted in the abore 
specification. A more particular Ge 
cription of them w ould how ever have 
been given. by the writer who wie 
in London a few months ago, wee 
to the house of the Patentee, Ce, 
quest permission to see them 
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ot he was refused this small favour 

, very churlish manner, by Mr. 
Dickson, who declared that no “ise 
Putculee would ever wish his inven 
tion to be described, or remarked on 
im print. Hlow tar bis widow has 
nee consulted in the late publication 
af bis specification in the Repertory 
of Arts is not apparent; but it may 
be that on this occasion he was over- 
ruled by his partner, Mr. ‘Treve- 
thick, the well known ingenuity of 
whose inventions On other occasions, 
makes it probable that he was the 
quthor of this plan for using iroa casks: 
the merits of which, have we trust, 
been here discussed in the same just 
and impartial manner, that we have 
aways followed : which so far from 
being avy prejudice to Patentees, must 
in reality serve all those, whose in- 
teations are honest and upright, both 
by the publicity it gives their inven- 
tions, and by leading to the detec- 
tion of errors, the acting on which 


might be highly injurious, both to 
themselves and the public. As to 


Patentees who are less scrupulous a- 
bout deception, and would wish to 
take advantage of the ignorant and 
vowary (though such occur much sel- 
domer than is suspected in general) 
it ts not. very necessary to be over 
delicate about their opinions; on the 
coutrary we think it the duty of every 
honest man that can do so, to put 
the publick on their guard as speedily 
& possible against their evil inten. 
UONs 
the nature of the plan for which 
the patent here recited has been pro- 
cureu, being pertectly fair, honourable 
and beneficial to the publick (and if 
t was not so, we think Mr. | reve 
tick would not permit his name to 
appear to it) it is hard to couceive 
the principle en whica his partner 
“iould be so averse from having an 
‘ccount of it giveuw in the periodical 
publications. 
5 ee 
On Broom Flax, by Mr. James Hall 
Y Walthamstow. 
Phil. Mag 70.34, p.378. 

lo procure the flax of broom, it 
8 only: necessary to steep the twigs, 
mer year’s branches (the most 
g9fUs shoots of wich are the best) 
BELFAST MAG. NO. XVIL. 
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for two or three weeks, more or less 
according to the heat of the weather, 
lu stagnant water; or to boil them 
for about an hour in water. This done 
the flax comme, treely trom the twigs; 
and where there is not machinery tor 
the purpose, may be easily peeled 
or stripped off by children or others, 
at any time when not quite dry, ia 
the same way as hemp is peeled 
trom the stalks. The twigs on being 
cleared from the flax, and steeped 
for some time in boiling water, become 
tough and beautifully white, and are 
worth about from a shilling to eighteen 
pence a pound, for making carpet 
brooms. 

When stripped from the twigs the 
flax requires only to be well washed 
in cold water, then wrung and shaken 
well, and hung out to dry, previously 
to its being sent off to the paper 
manufacturers, or applied to other 
uses. 

Mr. Hall recommends the culti- 
vation of ths plant very much to the 
poor of trelaund and Scotland, he 
has sent specimens of the broom flax 
tu the Royal Society, to the Board 
of Agriculture, to the Society of Arts, 
to the British Muswum, and to other 
places. 

Hie observes that the idea of get- 
ing tlax fiom broom is not new ;—— 
thougi as he mentions it as a dis- 
covery in rg of hi paper, it is pro- 
bable he did not know this at first; 
he has made many experiments relative 
to this flax, which have contirmed his 
opinion of its utility, 

aaipipees 

Remurks.... Vhe use of broom flax 
is Very ancient in other countriés, 
and bas been long known in’ England; 
but notwithstanding this, Mr. Hall, 
is not wthout merit, for endeavour. 
ing to excite the attention of the 
public to what les fallen into unde- 
served oblivion. An extract made on 
this subject, more than twenty \ears 
ago (ce believe from the Annual 
Register) is now in the hands of the 
writer, of which the following is a 
copy. 

« [he small twigs of Spanish broom, 
give a material for »aking linen. 

‘For this purpose they must be 
gathered in bundles, laid in the sun 
to dry, then beat with a piece of 
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wood, and left to steep in water about 
four hours ; after which they are to 
be placed in a heap together in a 
hollow place, and covered with straw. 
‘lhey are to be left thus for eight 
or ten days: a little water is to be 
sprinkled over them every day, and 
atter this the green rind comes olf 
easily. ‘They are then to be beaten 
with a mallet on a stone, and then 
untied and spread to dry, after which 
the material may be dressed in the 
same manner as flax. 

“The green twigs of broom, are 

ood food for sheep; and the flowers 

afford excellent nourishment for bees ; 
sheep should not be let to feed on 
the broom, until it is three years 
old; and it should be pruned atter 
the sheep have eaten olf the twigs. 

It thrives best on a sandy or stony 

suil.” 

Some circumstances in the paper 
from the Philosophical Magazine, give 
reasons to suppose that the author of 
it is Sir James Hall. 

———— 

Report on a method employed to des 
troy the smoak of a steam engine, 
at the Mint in Paris; by M. Guy- 
ton’de Morveau, and M. de Prony. 

Annales de Chemie. 
The boiler of this steam engine, is 

ef a cylindrical shape, headed by a 
hemisphere. ‘Ihe plan of the tire piace 
is of course a circle; and the grate 
is a square inscribed in the circle. 
‘the door by which fuel is introduc- 
ed, at the extremity of one of the 
diameters of the fire place, answers 
to an opening placed at the other 
extremity of the same diameter, by 
which the tlame escapes to circulate 
round the boiler, folowing a— chan. 
nel made in the brick work round 
the sides. ‘khis channel terminates, 
after an entire revolution, in a chim- 
am communicating with the exter- 
nal air. 

lwo other channels made in the 
brick work, which are always open, 
are on the two sides of the door of 
the fire place, and make each of 
them halt a revolution, in opposite 
directions, below the channel of cir- 
culation that envelopes the boiler, in 
order that they may open on the 
two sides of that opening of the fire 
place, by which the flaine enters isto 


principally depend. 





the channe! that causes it to ciny. 
late round the boiler, 

From this construction the two cy. 
rents of air, introduced by the tug 
channels just described, as soon » 
the door of the fire place is closed 
unite into a single one, which rusbe 
along with the flame into the chap. 
nel of circulation. ‘The vapourged 
part of the fuel, which is not ye 
consumed, and would produce th 
smoke, preserving by these means ; 
temperature sufficiently high to ¢&. 
parate the principles of the atmo 
yhere and to unite with the oxygen, 
is burned before it arrives at the cuim. 
ney, which only receives transparent 
gases. ‘The caloric disengaged by the 
combustion of the smoke, contribute 
to the. heating of the boiler. 

‘These etfects take place during th 
whole of the time, that the door ¢ 
the fire place is shut, but as soona 
it is opened, to introduce fresh fue 
under the boiler, the combustion ¢ 
the smoke immediately ceases. by 
it will be very easy to avoid th 
inconvenience in future by construct 
ing the furnaces after the manner é 
those called athanors, in which tir 
fuel is introduced and renewed by mean 
of a slow harry, so that the ir 
place is constantly closed 

After this account of the furac 
which consumes its smoke, Mess. 
Morveau and Prony trace back the 
first invention on the subject to ¥ 
Dale-me (the author of many mg 
nious discoveries described in the 
lume. of the Academy of Science, 
who before the year 1669, made ? 


fire place tnat burned its smoke, oY § 


constructing it in the shorter leg & 
a reversed syphen, which cave 
the flame to be drawn downware 
through the grate and burning We 
Delabire also made some experime® 
on the subject, and jiaserted a no 
on the process of Dalesme m 
volume of the academy for the abow 
mentioned year. Both their methve 
are described in Boerhaave’s chewy 
try, and were usefully employ 
the 17th century, m™ several mas 
factories. 

The authors then recount the thee 
of combustiea, on which the foliow' f 
chief conditions for consuming 2” 
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). Such a disposition of the fire 
place, that a current of air may be 
istablished, flowing through the door, 
or some opening Into the chimney. 

> The tlowing of a mass of air 
yoon the fuel in a proper proportion 
to its quantity, in such @ manner 
tat the fuel shall find in the air 
hich comes in contact with it, such 
a quantity of oxygen, that all the 
molecules of the fuel, which are ca- 
pable of being combined with that 
part of the air, shall unite with it. 
3. A sutlicient elevation of the tem- 
perature al the place of contact of 
the air with the fuel, to cause the 
decomposition of the air. 

For the second condition, expe- 
rience shows, that a much greater 
quantity of air is necessary, than 
what contains the exact portion of 
oxygen strictly required by the com- 
bustion, supposing that this oxygen 
was pure, or previously separated from 
the azote, 

Argand Jamps offer an application 
of these principles, which is as cu- 
rious as it is useful. ‘The rack which, 
allows the wick to be Jengthened or 
shortened, furnishes the means of al- 
ways proportioning the mass of the 
burning body to that of the air, which 
passes through and surrounds the flame, 
This proportion is so indispensible, 
that as soon as it is altered, by un- 
covering too much of the wick, smoke 
is immediately produced. A manu. 
facturer of these lamps, in order to 
increave the light, by procuring means 
of uncovering more of the wick, 
without producing smoke, made se- 
veral small holes in the glass chimney 
immediately above the groove in which 
‘tis placed, and by thus augmenting 
the quantity of air to be decomposed, 
he is able to increase proportionally 
the surface of the wick impregnated 
with the fuel. 

lhe principles here explained ought 
haturally to lead to the idea of di- 
recting similar currents of air, upon 
the flame of furnaces, by particular 
channels, never to be stopped, in or- 
der to compegsate the insufficiency of 
the air, that os through the grate 
Where it is frequently stopped by the 
slags; another disposition, still more 
Wialagous to those lamps, consists in 
pausing the smoke to pass through a 
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narrow throat, which from its small 
surface and the heat of its sides, 
would not lower its temperature in 
any sensible degree, and to which 
place a continued current of air het 
disoxigenised, may be brought by 
means of other tubes, or channels. 
‘Thus the two conditions necessary 
for combustion, namely oxygen, and 
a certain degree of temperature, would 
be united in the current of smoke; 
and the combustible materials, which 
are suspended in this smoke, would 
of course be burned. 

‘The authors mention that furnaces 
which burn their smoke, were used 
seven or eight years ago by Messrs, 
Clement and Desormes, in a manu- 
facture of green vitriol at Paris, near 
de la Garre, and at their alum works 
at Verberie. M. Champy, jumor, 
has also used them at the gunpowder 
works at Essone, and M. Montgoltier, 
assisted these gentlemen by bis ad- 
vice in the construction of these fur- 
naces. M. Gemgembre, who con- 
structed the furnace described at the 
mint, received his knowledge on the 
subject, by inspecting the labours of 
Messrs, Clement, Desormes, and Cham- 
py: who have all declared that 
they did not know of the inventions 
of Messrs. Robertson, or Mr. Watt 
of Britain. 

In 1801, Messrs, Robertson of 
Glasgow, took out a patent for smoke- 
destroying furnaces. ‘Their process 
consisted in introducing immediately 
over the fire place, a plate of ex- 
ternal air, the thickness of which may 
be altered by means of a very sim- 
ple mechanism, which regulates the 
distances of two inclined plates of 
iron, between which this plate of air 
passes. ‘The space between those iron 
plates, Communicates - with the at- 
mosphere by a_ horizontal opening 
made above the door, and against 
which the plates are placed. 

‘Tbe authors add, that it was known 
by hearsay that Mr, Watt, had long 
before the date of Messrs. RKobert- 
son’s patent, occupied himself on the 
means of byurnwg the smoke from 
steam engines, but they do not believe 
that he has published his inyentions 
on that head,.and assert that they 
should not have had any idea of his 
method of destroying the smoke, if 
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it had not been for a steam enxzine, 
constructed at Soho on his plan, which 
was brought over to Nantes, and e- 
rected there in 1796, under the di- 
rection of M. Leveque. ‘The prin 
cipal point in which the method of 
burning the smoke used in this en- 
ine, differs from that of Messrs. 
Robertson is, that in it the current 
of air is introduced under the grate, 
jnstead of above it, as in Robertson’s 
engine: the first apparatus acts there- 
fore witha direct flame, aad the se- 
cond with a reversed flame. 


ittalaitaes 
Remarks.... The autnors of this pa- 
er are entirely erroneous in their 
insinuation that Mr. Watt’s method 
of const» ucting furnaces to burn smoke, 
had not been published at the time 
when Clements and Desormes erected 
their works. Mr. Watt took out his 
patent for furnaces which consume 
their sincke, in June 1785; and as 
the specitications of all patents are open 
to the public inspection at the pa: ent of. 
fice,th's may be esteemed thedate of the 
first publication of the contrivance. 
Besides this the specification of this 
atent of Mr. Watt’s was published at 
arge in the Repertory of Arts, vol. 
4, p.226, in the year 1706, a work 
generally known ; and of which there 
are evident proofs that it had long 
since found its way to Paris, in the 
copious extracts which are made from 
it in the French periodical works, 
particularly in the Annales ces Arts, 
and the Bibliothoque Hritanique. 

Both Mr. Watt’. furnace, and Mr. 
Robertson's were furnished with the 
slow harrys, which the French gen- 
tlemen propose as a new improvement 
to those of this description. On this 
occasion there are strong svimptoms 
of their having suffered their Nation- 
alite to get the better of their can- 
dour, in thetr endeavours to conter 
the honour of the invention on their 
own countrevinen, 

Besides the gentlemen mentioned, 
Mr. W. Thompson of Bow lane, Lon- 
don, published in 1796, an account 
of a turnace contrived by him for 
the same purpose, which may be seen 
in the saine 4th volume of the above- 
inentioned work. 

The great use which inventions for 
waking furnaces burn their smoke 
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are of. will be better illustrated py 
the following expressions of Coy 
Rumford, than by any thing we could 
state on the occasion. 

‘« ihe enormous waste of fuel jy 
London may be estimated by the 
vast dark cloud which  continyally 
hangs over that great metropolis, and 
frequently overshadows the whole 
country far and wide ; for this deny 
cloud — is certainly composed almos 
entirely of unconsumed coal, whieh 
having taken wings from the innumer 
able tires of this great city has e. 
caped by the chimnies, and continues 
to sail about in the atr, till having 
lost the heat which gave it volatility 
it falls in a dry shower ef extremely 
fine black dust to the ground, ob- 
scuring the atmosphere in its descent 
and frequently changing the brightest 
day into more than Egyptian darkness, 

“| never view from a_ distance, 
as i Come into town, this black cloud 
which hangs over London without 
wishing to be able to compute the 
immense number of chaldrons of coals, 
of which it is composed, for could 
this be ascertained, 1 am__ persuaded 
so striking a tact would awaken the 
curiosity, and excite the astonish 
ment ct all ranks of the inhabitants; 
and perhaps turn their minds to an 
object of economy to which they 
have hitherto paid little attention.” 

What Count Rumford observes here 
of London is proportionaliy tree of 
all towns where coal is burned. In 
some large manufactories, and brew 
eries the vast volumes of smoke pro 
duced are a public nuisance, to ther 
vicinity; and when the means ae 
now so well ascertained by which this 
evil might be obviated, there can be 
little doubt that on proper legal ap 
plication, the owners of such works 
might be compelled to have the fur- 
naces made so as to consume thelr 
smoke. <A strong instance of this 
ture occurs at the near end of Ox 
ford road, London, where the prot 
gious volumes of smoke that come 
from a brewery, frequently involves 
the neighbouring streets, for half 4 
furlong round, in such a dense ch 
as to be extremely offensive to most 
the senses of the passengers ; wor 
then must be the inconvenience, 
those who live near it? 
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The method of burning the smoke 
at the mint at Parts above deserib- 
ed, seems considerably easier of ex- 
ection than any betore published, 
and on that account is well worth 
nouce. 

£ R ED NOE 
On the use of Stahl’s alkalized ovide 

of dron, in Calico printing, by J. 

M. Hausman.* 

M. Hausman makes great use of 
this dye in the preparation of printed 
calicoes ; he endeavours to overload 
it with oxide of iron.” In order to 
guard against precipitation, and to 
eaily suspend the solution, he ties 
up the metal that is to be dissolved 
into a bundle, that he may take it 
out at pleasure when the nitrous acid 
is ready to flow over. For by em- 
ploying this precaution when the 
bundie is taken out (after the effer- 
vewence, which produces a great heat, 
has sufficiently subsided) while an 
excess of acid remains, which is 
certainly necessary, a pigment will be 
obtained without any deposit. 

Ifa sufficient quantity of fluid, 
consisting of three parts of calcined 
carbonate of potash of the shops, and of 
(wo parts of water, be poured into the 
nitrous solution of iron, there will, on 
stirring the mass (by which means it 
effervesces a little) be formed amag- 
ina, to which as much liquid carbonate 
of potash must be added as is neces- 
sary for its complete solution, ‘This 
solution of iron gives, with a fifth 
or sixth part of gum water (prepared 
from equal parts of gum Arabic and 
water, and then thickened) ochery 
yellow colours which can be easily 
vuritied. ‘Lhe addition of a twelfth 
part of adecoction of yellow berries, 
with a twenty fourth part of a de- 
‘ection of logwood, gives the tint 
Miown by thename of American colour : 
and a twelfth part of a décoction of 
*ewood, without yellow berries gives a 
“colate colour. 

_ If this dve be diluted with a suf- 
Reient quantity of water, all the oxide 
falls to the bottom. When eduicorated 
‘tered, and brought to a white heat 
"a crucible, this oxide polishes steel 
* completely as the English colcothar. 
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Linen or worsted yarn impregnated 
with this dye, and then immersed in 
a dye liquor prepared with caustic 
alkali, which precipitates the oxide 
of iron, acquires by this process a 
much darker yellow, than when it is 
left at rest for twenty tour hours, and 
then dried, and washed. 

Every drop of a solution of caustic 
alkali applied te this dye, precipitates 
from it a part of the oxide as it 
overcomes the carbonic acid. By 
these means it is completely decom- 
posed ; and this oxide, when washed, 
and exposed to heat for a sufficient 
tune, gives a very fine polish too. 

This dye is nothing else but a so- 
lution of hy peroxigenated carbonate 
of iron, by an alkaline carbonate which 
serves it as a velicle; only care must 
be taken not to add too much when 
dark colours are required, 

All solutions of iron sufficiently 
oxigenated, treated with an alkahwe 
carbouate, m the same manner as 
the nitrous solution of iron, are ca- 
pable of producing @ similar dye. 

A nitrous solution of copper, pre- 
pared from nine pounds of green oxide 
of copper, nine pounds of water, and 
three pounds of cream of tartar, with 
a solution of cardonate of potash, and 
treated asthe nitrous solution of iron 
produces similar etfects. When mixed 
with gum, and imprinted on woollen 
or cotton stutls, it deposits the oxide 
of copper of a beautitul green tint. 
A gummed amoutucal solution of 
copper may be employed in its stead ; 
for when the cloth is dried the am- 
monia is disengaged from it, and the 
green oxide remains vnited with it in 
consequence of its cohesion, 

If linen or woollen yarn be soaked 
in nitrous or any other hyperoxigenated 
solution of iron, diluted with more or 
less water, and then be exposed tor 
some minutes to a caustic aihalne 
ley, a beautiiul nankeen colour will 
be produced. Instead of the nitrous 
solution, one more or jess diluted 
of sulphuric acil may be employed. 
Many articles wien taken from = the 
caustic Jey are dirty, but wien they 
have attracted the oxigen of the at- 
mosphere, they acquire the proper 
brightness. ‘These colours pas te 
violet. and black by maddering. | ‘They 
will acquire a deep black. colour, uf 
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well as different shades of grey, when 
treated with galinuts, sumack, or 
logwood, Sevetal blue shades may 
also be obtained tom them by em- 
plos we a ley ot aikaline prussiate, or 
calcareous earth, oXxigenated by any 
acid, lhe various shades of deep 
yrey are produced by stronger” or 
weaker infusions of gallnuts, which 
must be sutfered to dry on the yarn 
uapregnated with them; after which 
the yarn ts immersed in sulpouric, 
nitric, muriatic, or acetic acid, diluted 
with water. 

A nitrous solution of iron, when freed 
irom itsacid by evaporation, and brougit 
toawhite heat tn a crucible, gives an 
oxide of ion, which 1s an excelieut 
polisher of steel, a solution of iron in 
wulphuric acid has the sane eifect 
but in this case the oxide must be 
longer exposed to beat. A muriatic 
solution of iron may be employed 
for the same purpose; but the acid 
when evaporated by a strong heat, 
carries with jt a large portion of the 
oxide. All methods in general by 
which iron can be sutiicieutly oxt- 
renated, will produce au oxide ft for 
polishing steel. 

Mf. Elausman having tried several 
vears avo to ovxigenate oxide of iron 
as much as possible, in order to 
convert it into acid, mixed together, 
in the course of several unsuccesstul 
experipents, a pound of a nmgtrous 
solution of iron and half a pound of 
concentrated sulphuric acid. When 
the mixture was evaporated to dryness 
3» a porcelain dish, there remained a 
white residuum, entively insipid. On 
exanming it several weeks alter, he 
gound it bid attracted moisture and 
Lad assumed an astringent taste. A 
few weeks after this, when a certain 
portion ef & had been disolved in the 
moisture whieh this residuum had 
attracted trom the atmosphere, he 
poured off the liquor, which still 
Badd ua astriugeat taste and preserved 
wom a glass. After some time he 
found ia it very beaultful transparent 
ervetals, whieh resembled alum. 
tianviog immersed it in’ ans alkaiine 
wlutien of prussic acid, tts surface 
became covered with the most beau- 
tr! Prussian blue, which sutfered 
iiself to be removed by washing, 
eitgout its colour being changed. 





This blue was reproduced as long as 
any of the crystals remained, —[y the 
air these crystals became yellowish, 
in consequence no doubt of the solar 
rays having disengaged from them a 
portion of oxigen, for Mr. Hausman 
found them alterwards on examinatiog 
to be nothing else but the hyper 
oxigenated sulphate of iron. “This 
salt is insufferabiy astringent, Whea 
diluted with a great deal of water a 
precipitate is produced, and speedier 
when the mxture is exposed to beat, 
The filtered precipitate had a most 
beautiful yellow colour. A high 
letnperature however deprived it of 
its colour, as it by this lost its 
excess of oNxigen. 

On repeating this experiment Mr, 
Hausman always obtained the same 
result, and when he exposed the 
white insipid residyum, in a glass 
retort combined with a Wolf’s apparatus, 
to such a degree of heat as brought 
it to a state of ignition, the acid was 
disengaged from it in the form of 
sulphureous and sulphuric — acid, * ac 
companied with a mixture of oxigen 
gus. Vhe oxide of iron, obtained ia 
the retort after the experiment, was of 
a brownish colour, and fit for polishing, 

If the quantity of sulphuric acd 
be lessened there will be obtained, 
in like manner, a white pulverulent 
residuum; which, notwithstanding its 
insipidity dissolyes in an equal portion 
of warm water; and after cooling, 
and being left some time at rest 
produces crystals. 

‘The hyperoxigenated oxide of iroa 
obtained from Stahi’s tincture of jroo, 
or any other acid solution of the 
metal, when precipitated and again 
dissolved in sulphuric acid, with some 
excess of the latter, gives also beautiful 
crystals of hyperoxinated sulphate of 
iron. 

{he common sulphate of ite, 
which ts oxigenated by nitrous acid, of 
by the absorption of nitrous gas, does 
not crystallise; and when the evap 
ration is not continued to dryness, 
acquires the consistance of syrup & 
honey. But if a fifth or sixth of 
concentrated sulphuric acid be 
ded, a confused crystallisation is Ui 
mediately produced which forths + 
compact mass. ‘This proves 
bvperoxigenated crystalised su 
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of iron requires a greater quantity of 
acid than the common su! phate. 

‘The muriatic acid becomes very 
strongly oxigenated when dissolved 
in hyperoxigenat. dl sulphate of iron, 
which therevy acquires @ yellowish 


colour. é , , 
lhe hyperoxigenation of iron in- 


creases its affinity for acids in- such 
, manner that calico printers m ke 
no use of an acetic solution —— 
oxigenated oxide of iron, as it does 
pvt reauliy give up its acid by drying. 


a a 


——— 


Account of the method of breeding 
fish used by Mr, Jacobi of Lippe 
county an Germany. 

Hanover Mag. No. 3, and Phil. 

F Mag. No. 54 p. 203. 

Mr. Jacobi’s apparatus for breeding 
fish is a large water trough, about 

twelve feet long which is fixed in a 

place where there is a water fall 
from a spring, which was conveyed 

through a small gutter inte the trough 
so as to cause a great water fall. 

Upon this trough is placed a cover 


like the lid of a box, with several 
holes in it of six inches square, 
which are filled up with a wire 


grating, not only to admit air, but 
so close as to prevent the Water 
mice from passing through, which 
follow close to the fish at spawning 
time and are very foud of the spawn. 
At the lower end of this trough, a- 
bout five inches above the bottom, 
8 a hole filled up with the same 
kind of wire grating and of the saine 
Sie as that at the top, through which 
the water runs into a fish pond or 
canal, by which means the water in 
the trough is always five inches deep. 
In the bottom of ‘the trough a kind 
of coarse gravel is laid, about two 
ches thick, such as is commonly 
met with in graveily ponds. December 
s the spawning time for Trout or Sal- 
mon, at that season it a female fish is 
taken and her belly gently pressed 
and rubbed, she will part very freely 
with her spawn, without any prejudice 
lhe spawn is to be received in a 
bason of clear water; and the milt 
 solt roe of a mule fish, procured. 
Ma similar manner, is to be stirred 
up Well with it in the bason, which 
* to be carried to the trough betore 
the water is let in; and the prepared 
‘Fawn is thea to be sprinkled very 
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thin upon the coarse gravel; the 
water from the spring ts then to be 
let into the trough, and nothing more 
is necessary to be observed at that 
tine, but that the water may have 
a coustant current through the wires, 
and that these wires be kept clear 
from filth: on the third) or fourth 
day after, the trough should be open- 
ed, to inspect whether the spawn ts 
not covered with slime, or nastiness ; 
in which case the water is to be 
moved horizentally with a flat) hand, 
tolerably briskly ; which motion will 
clear the spawn from the slime, avel 
at the same tune turn the eges, It 
will have the same effect if the roe 
is cut out from a temale fish and 
the milt from a male fish, and mixed 
together in water, as when they are 
procured in the manner mentioned. 

In this manner Mr. Jacobi annually 
breeds vast quantities of trouts, he 
hus observed that as soun as the 
fish is out of the egg, it has on its 
belly a bladder, trom which it receives 
its first nourishment, and) which be- 
comes every day less until it vanishes 
at last; so long as the bladder ap- 
pears he suffers the young ones to 
remain in the trough, afterwards he 
lets them out in the pond to seek 
food for themselves. He has  pro- 
ceeded in the same manner with 
Salmon, and with the same good 
success. He has observed that. the 
young fish can be distincily seen en- 
closed in the pregnant egg ofa trout in its 
lust stage. 

The time of the spawning of fishes 
ditters somewhat every year; partly 
owing to the Intlueuce of the weather, 
or to the beds in which they spawn; 
some require hard and stoney, others 
softand slimy, and others bushy bot- 
toms, andsome herbsand grass. routs 
will not spawn but on a stoney and 
graveliy bottom, although some creep 
under the roots of trees, and in hollows 
near the shore where they are some- 
times so entangled that they may be 
caught by the hand; they avoid 
spawning there, but will recurn again 
to find a place where the water has 
a fall and runs briskly, and where 
there is a gravelly bottom. Aijter 
they have Cuysen a place they will 
beat violenuy mio the gravel, or 
coarse sand, ull they make a deep 
hole, aud se yeep that it is frequeotly 
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to be seen the next day, notwith- 
standing the ruaning stream, This 
shows what difficulty the trouts have 
in spawning, as they of all small 
fishes have the largest eggs; their 
spiwning time also continues longer, 
and they frequently begin in November 
and continue till February. Many 
who complain of their success in 
breeding trout have not sufficiently 
considered that they require a hard 
gravelly bottom and bard water; 
when both these are wanting they 
cannot spawn; and if they do it turns 
to no account, and the old ones die 
soon, If they appear near the head 
of the entrance, and the surface of 
the water, it is a sure sign that the 
Walter is too soft for tueim. 

Perches have much greater ad- 
vantage in spawning, and seem to 
have no difficulty ; they spawn against 
bushes, shrubs, and reeds, where it 
adheres. and Wheo they caonet find 
any thing of ths kind, they get near 
shore, where grass grows sometimes 
under water, and drag their spawn 
along the grass; the male tou.lowing 
the female immediately and impreg- 
nating the eggs. When the weather 
is not very cold er stormy, the eggs 
quicken in’ three days, those eggs 
which fallon sand or mud come to 
nothing. Their time of spawning 1s 
in the beginning of spring. 

Carps and cajouches spawn but 
once a year, which Is ino sunmer, 
they part with their spawn wituout 
much trouble, and in ah places, but 
the spawn does not thrive every 
where. ‘The places wlich are proper 
for their spawning are tull of weed or 
hith; for they require a clay bottom ; 
a small spot in a pond is. suflicient 
to breed vast numbers: the spawning 
ponds are full of weeds, and require 
tobe cleaned annually, aad the num. 
ber of the young ones to be lessened. 
Without this care the young try 
grow poor, gt thick heads, and on 
toerr ‘scales a glutinous substance 
wahichis caled grief, and when they 
grow up are distinguished by the 
nume of sfoney carps, or stoney car- 
ouches. A good economist will never 
suifer any of these sorts to remain in 
his ponds longer than three years; 
and wea midling pond seldom above 
twelve female and three or tour male 
Carp, of carouches. When the stone 
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carps are putinto the SPawning ponds 
some tenches are put ia along wit 
them; and when the imit of the 
male tench is mixed with the spawa 
of the female carp, it produces wha 
are called Sptegal carps. It is be. 
lieved that a fish is produced frog 
the mixture of carps and carouche, 
and these are called hemelings ; by: 
this sort is not fit for breed, and 
when caught are generally among the 
class of white fish. 

els pass down streams and river. 
in autumn mM great numbers to spawn 
in the sea ; and vastly greater number 
of young ones ascend them_ in spring 
avd summer. Their size varies be. 
tween the largest and smallest darning 
needle. ‘They are called elvers ani 
abound in some rivers to an incon. 
ceivable degree. Bushels of them are 
taken in some places with baskets 
fixed to the end of a pole and 
drawn swiftly through the water, 





Remarks....Uhe art of breeding fish 
from their spawn, which is but new 
in Europe and as yet unknown in 
our islands, has been practised for 
ages in China, where the spawn & 
sold commonly in the markets, and 
they are so attentive to make the 
must advantage of it, that even the 
rice fields which are flooded for two 
or three weeks, have spawn thrown 
over them at that time, for the 
sake of the young fry produced in 
that short period. ‘Ihe small trouble 
attending the management of fish m 
M Jacobi’s metied, in proportion 
to the advantage, induces & 
highly to recommend it to such o 
our readers as have proper situation 
for it; which in most parts of Ire 
land are very numerous, particularly © 
Uister, and well adapted tor breeding 
Trout or Salmon; ponds could 0 
formed at a small expence on sever) 
parts of the streams, where may 
hundreds of fish may be produce’ 
every year. 

Accounts of the breeding of poor 
and pike contained in’ the omg 
paper have been omitted for brevity, 
as being less interesting, and that® 
serted ot the eels has been taken foe 
another articie in the same work, * 
preferable to what was stated 
in the tirst. 


Ponds for rearing Eels would ae 
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be very profitable, they are in the 
vater, what swine are on land, and 
may be fed and tattened with the 
ame food. The ancient Romans 
were famous for their ponds of this 
sort for sevel ral reasons, some of which 
are not fit to state here, on account 
of their inhumanity. ‘The same sort 
of ponds would do for carp and 
wach as for eels, but it is doubttul 
whether it would be safe to trust 
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them in the same water with them 3 
perhaps herrings and other salt water 
fish, might be also reared in ponds 
communicating with the sea, 

the short statement relative to 
breeding hybrid, or mule fish, de- 
serves notice ; perhaps some excellent 
varieties might be produced in this 
way ; and no path in nature affords 
greater facilities for experiments of this 
nature, 


= 


DETACHED ANECDOTES. 





WPROVEMENTS OF CONDITION GIVES 
IMPROVED IDEAS. 
AMOISKOI, a Polish chief, en- 
franchised six villages on his es- 
utes. Whilethe inhabitants were mere 
serfs in a state of servitude, he was 
occasionally obliged to pay fines for 
their misconduct, for in a state of 
drunkenness, they would attack and 
omeumes Kill passengers: since their 
freedom he seldom received any 
complaints against them. Upon sign- 
ingthe deed of enfranchisement, their 
Mnevolent master intimated some 
apprehensions to the inhabitants, lest, 
encouraged by their freedom, they 
should fall into every species of li- 
centiousness, and commit more dis- 
ders than when they were slaves. 
the simplicity and good sense of 
Nelr answer is remarkable. ‘ When 
we had no other property, returned 
they, “than the stick which we hold 
our lands, we were destitute of 
all eicouragement to a right con- 
cuct; and having nothing to lose, 
ated on all occasions in an inconsi- 
erate manner; but as soon as our 
houses, our lands, and our cattle are 
© own, the fear of forfeiting them 
i wil be a constant restraint upon our 
aclions, 


‘he situation of the Irish peasant, 
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+ Certainly preferable to that of the 
Olish sert, and yet in many places, 
particularly iu the grazing ceuntries, it 


StMierable eno: ugh. If their condi- 
ton were bettered by a more liberal 
a ment on the part ot their em- 
f YeTs, and by a 
leg slation, they would ac quire a more 
warzed way of thinking and acting, 


BriP i ‘i we. NC). 


xY¥ if. 


wise system of 


and riot and disorder would most 
probably be changed into peaceable 
and industrious habits. Happy cir- 
cumstances would result from making 
the experiment. h. 
THE FOLLY OF ANTICIPATION. 

The following dialogue took place 
about 40 yeais ugo, between a father 
and his son, a little boy in the parish 
of Derriaghy, in the county of Antrim. 

Futher, 1 will plant au orchard in 
the field adjoining the house. 

Son, L will eat apples then in a- 
bundance. 

Father, {f you eat without my leave, 
J will whip you. 

Son, 1 will eat. 

‘The father enraged, beat the boy, 
who still obstinately persisted in his 
declaration of eating the apples. The 
father is dead many years, the son in 
his turn is advancing in years, but 
the orchard is not yet planted, Si- 
inilar events often occur ip life, we 
suffer much by — anticipation— i he 
dreaded evils never occur, or are 
found more easily borne than we 
expected: ‘Thus we often unnecessarily 
multiply our perplexities, and increase 
their force by anticipation. kK. 
VENERATION FOR THE CLERICAL OF- 

FICE ILL REQUITED. 

Ferdinand Ll. Emperor of Germany 


in the 17th century used to say, 
«Did it happen that an angel from 
heaven, and a clergyman were to 


meet him at the same time and place, 
the clergyman should recéiye his 
first, and the angel the second “act ot 
his obeisance’— Nothing on earth,’”” 
writes his. confessor, ‘* was more sacred 
in his eyes than the - priesthood.” 
Mi mim 
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Being deceived in a political nego- 
ciation by a crafty ecclesiastic sent 
by Cardinal Richlieu for the purpose, 
the emperor changed his opinion, 
at least of Father Joseph, of whom 
he said, A wicked Capuchin has dis- 
armed me by his rosary, and enclosed 
no less than six electors in his cowl.” 
CHURCH AND KING. 

Immediately after the disgraceful 
riots at Birmingham tn 1791, an knglish 
dignitary was called upon to drink 


the toast of Church and King. He 
addressed the master of the feast 
in the following terms: “Sir, I[ 


venerate the church, the holy offices 
of which | have been Jong accus- 
tomed to administer; IL trust alo 
that the whole tenor of my life proves 
that [honour the King, but I will not 
drink the toast of Church and hing, 
for | well know what is the meaning 
of these words when they are put 
in conjunction, 

Their meaning ts a Church above 
the State, and a King above the Law. 
Against these principles | will protest 
to the latest moments of my lite.” 
THE LAGAN CANAL SURPASSES GERMAN 

SLOWNESS. 

Coxe, in his travels through Poland, 
Russia, Sweden and Denmark, relates, 
that on a canal in Germany, the 
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bargemen employed eight days 
coming from Lubec to Moeilen, i hie, 
is only 30 miles by land, and did 
not expect to reach Lawenburgh j 
less than eight days more. ‘lhe Lage 
canal from Belfast to Loughneagy 
from the state of repair in which » 
is kept, and from the difficulties 
of a river navigation, more thay 
equals the German delay ; lighter 
are frequently detained several week: 
on their passage to Loughneagh, |; 
is related that some years UQO a Vessel 
from the port of Belfast sailed to the 
West Indies, and returned before , 
lighter, which set off at the same time 
for Lisburn, a distance of seven mile 
only by land, reached its destination, 
EASY MODE FOR THE MINISTER TO RA\s 
PARLIAMENTARY SUPPLIES, 

A housewife raises water from a 
pump, that is out of order, by pouring 
a quantity of water down the pump 
stock; this refreshment causes the 
sucker to play, and produces a copious 
stream. Places and pensions judic 
ously administered occasion greut 
facility in procuring grants of the 
public money. Private wishes are 
gratified, and the public business 
expedited—but all at the cost of the 
community, Lhe public pays for all, 


n 
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THE GHOST OF MRS, DUFF, 
WHO DIED IN CONSEQUENCE OF A RITE ON 
HE NOSE, FROM A FAVOURITE DOG, AD- 
DRESSED TO SEEING HER 
LAVISH HER CARESSES ON HER LAP*puG. 


MISS A. N. ON 


Tw AS atthe silent hour of two, 
When cits are tast asleep; 
And dru ikea rakes reel homeward to 
The w ves they left to weep 
When o'er ber clay-cold tomb inclined, 
The chost of Mrs. Duff, 
Andin her cotlin groped to find, 
Her pellise, gloves, and muff, 
Alas! no gloves, ror mult were there, 
For ghosts are ne’er allow'd, 
‘Jn aucht to clothe their bodies bare, 
But pall, or sheet, or shroud. 
p-But as black velvet was the tip, 
Her vcivet pall she took, 





a 


And tuck’'d it neatly round her hip 
Likea pellise to look. 

And thns being drest, she on did jog, 
As you may well suppose ; 

In her lett hand she beld her dog, 
Her right band held her nose. 

Thrice shrill she screain’d,her pipes tocita 
Then gave a mournful cry, 

While blazes blue thickly appear, 
Streaming from either eye. 

‘© Ah! what a wretched fate was mine, 
Cut off thus in my prime, 

Condenined tn agonies to pine, 
Anddie before my time ! 


«* This dog, the author of my wees, 
My love repaid with strife, 

Through bim f lost my precious no, 
Then lost my precious life. 

** But love misplaced is always curst, 
Of mine, ye maids, beware! 


Yo 
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with caresses brutes have nurst, 
Which men would die to share. 


« Rut for this folly, for this fault, 
How hardly do I pay ? 

gor dog love had I man’s love sought, 
(‘d been alive to day. 

«Ye maidens all, who puppies love, 
Don’t let them: come too hear ; 

if their mouths near your noses move, 
They'll make you rue it dear, 


‘4nd young men, of the puppy breed 
Avoid the peevish sisters, 

eyrif their tongues too close proceed, 

~ You'll find them worse than blisters, 


4nd puppies too 1 would address, 
But that do what I will, 

Orecr so well my thoughts express, 
hey will be puppies still. 

“ But hark! a voice that for me cries, 
And will not be denied ; 

Come see ye maids, how low she lies, 
For loving dogs who died !'"’ 

She ceased—Her torm then slow dissolv’d, 
{nd wasted more and more, 

Grew pale, and into fume resolved, 
(hen vanished with a roar ! 

In sheets of fire red lightning flash’d, 
\long the furrow’d ground, 

While peals on peals of thunder crash’d, 
(er all the welkin round, 

NeMORENSJS. 


— 


ALTAMONT TO THE FALLEN MARIA. 

FAR from the noise of passion’s jarring 
strife, 

With heartfelt melancholy let me stray ; 

There brood in anguish o*er @ Misespent 
life, 

And gain at last the quiet heavenly way. 

With steps o' sorrow, shady paths to rove, 

In silent solitude neglected roam, 

lieve weigh the pleasures of unlawful 
love, 

And call the sinful wish for ever home, 


Curse on the wretch who with pretended 


truth, 

Pret urged thee on forbidden joys to 
prove, 

ihere teanmneg spotless innocence from 
youth, 


He blasted all the sweets of virtuous love, 


(‘loved too well for my interval peace, 

Tooagh lost to honour, be not lost to 
~hame, 

Bb: firm, aid bid the flattering villain cease, 

Sor sound with more reproach your dying 
fume, 


mind him of your innocence and youth, 
Your honour clear and spotless as the day, 


Huw with fell aim he wore the mask of 
truth, 
And how you tell an unsuspecting prey, 


Though beauty triumphs in that youthful 
face, 

Aud delicacy reigns through all thy form, 

Yet lost alike to virtuc and to grace, 

The good lament you, and the just will 
scorh, 

Reflect, Maria, on that awful hour, 

When onthe bed of death you taste of 
pain, 

Your beauty’s vanished like a summer 
tlower, 

And the stern king the lovely ruins claim 

For me, as heaven indulgent will forgive, 

Oh! may there wandering thoughts by 
fixed above, 

You, ruined nymph, for ever whilst you 
live, . 

Shall claim my pity, though you louse my 
Jove. 

October, 1768, 


MARIA TO ALTAMONT, 


, 
y OU wrote, and unobserved the lesson 
lay, 

I bade the voice of calin reflection cease, 

Nor cast a glance beyond the presentday, 

And bar’d my thoughts for ever from my 
peace, 

At last conviction rends my _ tortured 
breast, 

While former scenes add horror to the 
gloom, 

With guilt, with anguish and despair op- 
prest, 

I seek the silent solitary tomb. 


Now, now my crimes in dread array ap- 
pear, 

Impending vengeance trembles o’er my 
head, 

Too late I shed the sad repenting tear, 

My peace is wreckea, and every hope is 
fled, 

Will heaven regard the pen itential tear, 

When fell disease arrests each vital part, 

Ah! no, strict justice will not deign to 
hear, 

W henonly dread of justicereuds the heart. 

Oh! may the happy inexperienced maid, 

Shun the first dawnings of unlawful love, 

Retlect how poor Maria was betrayed, 

Aud let my fatea timely caution prove. 

Though man admires wheo deck’d in 
bloom of youth, 

Be bless’d with virtue, charm beyond tu- 
day, 

Though beanty triainphs, yet endure this 
truth, 

The clay built mansion hastens to lecay, 
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I saw, I loved, was ruined and undone, 

Wrecked for a while my virtue lost de- 
plored, 

In secret pined, unpitied and alone, 

Nor ever sought the God I once adored. 

Oh! Altamont thou blest of heaven fare- 
well, 

Ere this arives Mariais no more, 

And while you listen to my passing knell, 

I tread the gloomy and eteraal shore. 





PERDITION spreads her pleasing wiles 

To draw the unsuspecting nymph astray, 

Awhile she seems to tiead enchanted 
ground, 

But wanders far from virtue’s narrow way. 

The fond alluring dream at last is o'er, 

A sea of black destruction epens wide, 

A while beholds her trembling on the 

shore, 

Then rising whelms her in its rapid tide, 
=—_—- 
APOSTROPHE, 

OF THE SHADE OF BRIAN BOROMHU, TO 
HIS HARP. 


Deposited in the Museum of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 


A SOUND as of arms, to the high hall 
advancing, 

Seem’ d joiu’d with bold musick, as nearer 
it drew, 

Iiiuming the long aisles, 
flashes glancing 

Through every casement, successively 
flew ! s 

When lo! crown’d with shamrock, the 
wreath of true glory ; 

A sword in his belt, with its golden hilt 
gory 5 

While spread on a green robe his blest 
locks so hoary, 

Approach’d the august shade of king 
Boromuvy. 





what quick 


** What changes have been,”’ be exclaim’d 
soon discerning, 

The mouldering Harr, he moved forward 
to view, 

** Since [to my palace, from vict’ry re- 
turning, 

Wak’'d national airsas I strung thee anew, 

Thon Ertn was mighty, kept free by her 
king, 

Her worth from all shores, saints and sages 
did bring, 

My bundred bright bards, making youth 
scorn death’s sting, 

Renown’'d the slain heroes wi.a serv’d Bor- 
OMUU. 


* But Eain dectin’d, and like nations un- 
number’d, 
Submitted to sloth, and to slavery too ; 
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How rndely neglected for ages you sum. 
ber’d, 

What barbarous ages were seen to ensue 

Base Ignerance courted bis own degrada. 
tion, 

Dependence evsued, and the bards jos 
their station, 

The cenyus of Earn gave up his laps'd na. 

tion, 

And wept at the tomb of her friend Bog. 

OMHU. 


* Oh! worth nought avail’d em, how 
oft the false tourist, 

(His hosts Eary’s rich sons, his safe-guards 
her poorest) 

Call’d men the most savage, and maids 
the impurest, 

Whose lives were in heavw’n prais’d to 
bless’d Boromuu. 


**} implor’d Erin’s Gon, and he said 
** Patriot spirit, 

Go, influence thy people true taste to 
pursue ; 

Force scorn to be just, and grant wrong’d 
Trish merit, . 

Reward still when won—nor will claimants 
be few, 

Hence, minstrels long silenc’d by preju- 
diced slander, 

In primitive pomp shall my fav’rite isl 
wander ;” 

Then to Erin co Brau, that in sweet, s- 
lemn grandeur, 

Awoke on his wild harp, marched off Bo- 
ROMHU, 0, 


Ballycarry. 


EPITAPH, 
ON MISS NEWTON.* 


CAN Silent Wo of sharpest kind 
Extortfrom apathy a Tear? 

Can pity touch the unfeeling mind >= 
Oh! then approach ! But mark what's 

here ! 

Wild grief and mis’ ry meet thy eve !— 
Sad, comfortless, absorbed in thought, 

A widaw sits—a tomb hard by— 
Her soul with bitter sorrow fraught. 


Now catch the interrupted sighs— 
The sounds that faulter on her tongoe, 


= 
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* The versesin the last number entitled —_— 
lovely blue ered maid,” were written rom 
years previously for the same lady 
death is here lamented, what her personal 
and amiable character were, are 
these two tributes of the re of the 
(who seems to have been sensible of 
without inserting his note; which ff 
where he intended it would have 
minished the effect of his former very 
comeodsien. ‘That the tomb and the 

ould never a together, 
ficetion will couvuscs his good taste. 
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My darling little ones, she cries, 
Will pine in waat—for, Kitty’s gone ! 
she’s gone! oh, Heavens! who? Nitty 

gone ! 
That soltest, sweetest, gentlest for, 
Lifeless extended, cold and wan, 
Whom Nature grac’d with every charm, 


Yes! inthe dark, unconscious tomb, 
The last abode to Man assigned ; 

Where silence reigns and awful gloom! 
The Blue-eyed Virgin's form you'll find 

T.W.E- 
SELECT POETRY. 
STANZAS 
cornet Memory oF ROBERT BOURNE* 


£Q@. BY DAVID CAREY, ESQ. AUTHOR 
or “THE PLEASURES OF NATURE,” &c. 


He possessed a mind richly imbued with 
sound learning and Christian principles, 
joined to great and active benevolence, 
which could only be exceeded by that 
of his estimable friend, Dr. Robert 
Aoderson, of Edinburgh, author of the 
“Lives of the British Poets,’’ in whose 
house he had resided for some time, and 
who accompanied him on his visit to 
Ireland. 


WHEN the Warrior expires on his path 
of renown 
The tears of a Nation embalm his re- 
pose, 
Though Mercy ne’er hallowed and Pity 
disown 
The breast that ne’er felt her com- 
passionate throes. 


But when Worth, modest Worth, like a 
star beam that fell, 
Is withdrawn to his own empyrean of 
light, 
How few, ah, how few! round his cold 
earthly cell 
Heave the deep sigh of sorrow, and 
weep for his flight! 


Vet bosoms there are, O! the dearest, the 
best, 
(And may heaven on their path shed 
its loveliest beam) 
ho soothe the lone wanderer’s pulses to 








rest, 

And weep with a dear and a lasting 
esteem, 

A such o'er thy doom, lov’d unfortunate 
Bourne ! 

9 sad sister shores, breathe the sigh 

of regret; 

=_. —— 





Son of the Rev. Richard Bourne, of 
yy Who died at Kildress, in the county of 
frat — of June, 1809, in the 24th 
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For thy virtues the Good and the Virtuous 
mourn, 

Ah! memorials sweet! they shall never 
forget. 


As some bark that has glean’d, as she tra- 
vers’d the deep, 
The gems of the Orient, the pride of 
the wave, 
Hails, joyfully hails, lovely Albion’s green 
Steep,— 
When loud roars the tempest, and deep 
yawns the grave ; 
So gaily we saw thee on Life’s summer 
sea, 
The regions of Science and Fancy ex- 
plore, 
Then seek each fond scene dear to friend. 
ship and thee, 
And breathe thy tast sigh on thy lov’d 
native shore, 


When the blooms of thy mind, like the 
spring, met the eye, 
How bright was the prospect that fancy 
poyrtray’d !— 
Now faded, ah! faded for ever, they 
lie - 
W here the creen turfof Erin now covers 
thy head ! 


Aud Friendship his fund  inefiectyal 
care 
Bewails, as he lingers and sighs to 
depart ; 
And Piety weeps, ’mid her holiest 
prayer, 


For achild that was lovely and dear to 
her heart. 


?Tis thus as we journey Life’s dark yalley 
through, 
Bright sun-beains of hope oft illumine 
the road ;— 
How brightly, alas! but how transient 
too ! 
For love, hope, and joy, find one gulph. 
ing abode. 


But pass undismay’d, O ye fighteous !. 
the bound ; 
Though dim, mark the vista that opens 
afar ! 
On the ruins of Time, o’er the darkness 
profound, 
Salvation has lighted her bright morn= 
ing star; 


Andthe Cherubim train their glad wel- 
come extending, 
Heaven’striumph recording, her loud 
organ blow, 
Fora soul from the confines of darkness 
ascending, 
Thathas trod the lone blood-pregs of 
Death and of Wo! 
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Then weep noe 
and dear, 


For the handwaids of bliss in yon starry 


abode, 
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the pleasures so fading 
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Sha!l wipe from your eyes the discon 
tear, solate 
And ray on your pathway the smi 
of your God, 
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PROCEEPINGS OF THE FRENCH NA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTE. 
gh: class of mathematical and 
physical sciences has proposed the 
following prize question: 

Phe frst inquiries concerning sound, 
date very digh in antiquity. Lhe pro- 
portion of the length of strings pro- 
ducing dilferent notes, are said to have 
been found by Pythagoras; but this 
branch of science made no remarkable 
progress before the end of the seven- 
teenth century. Sauveur, a member 
of the French Academy of Sciences, 
showed by very ingenious experiments, 
that the sounding cord was divided 
ito ditferent’ waves, separated by 
knots, or points of rest, and he deter- 
mined the absolute number of vibra- 
tions that constitute each note, dedu- 
ced w the trst place from delicate and 
curious experiments, which he com- 
pared afterward with the algebraic 
formula derived froin the theory ot the 
centres of oscillation, as appears in 
the memoirs of the Academy, for 
1713. 

‘baylor, in his Methodus Incremen- 
forum, published 1717, treated the 
problem more profoundly on the hy- 
pothesis, that the forces acting on the 
material points of the system are j.o- 
ortional to their distances from a right 
fad drawn from one fixed point to the 
ather, so that these points all arrive at 
the right line at the sametime. ‘I wenty 
or thirty years after this, Daniel Ber- 
noulli, farther developed the theory of 
‘Laylor; but tor the general and strict 
solution of the problem we are indebt- 
edto d@Alembert and Euler.  ‘lhese 
great geometric ians first employed the 
ditierenttal equation of the motion of 
the sonorous chord, which 1s with par- 
A&ial difierences, and of the second 
order. ‘Lhis equation was first found 
and summed up by d'Alembert, but 
h.uler was more fully aware of its uni- 
versality. 


An equation of the same order js 
applicable to the oscillations of air ig 
tubes, and does not change, when from 
the case of the simple line we proceed 
to cases of two or three dimensions, 

In the problems of which we are 
speaking the order of the differential 
equation of the motion is connected 
with the manner in which we consider 
the effects of elasticity in the body 
moved. It bas been here applied te 
a chord stretched between two points, 
If the chord be let loose at one of 
these points, and be perfectly flexible, 
it is incapable of producing any acoustic 
phenomenon, 

It is otherwise if the chord be a spring, 
In this case, confining it if you please 
to a single fixed point, the spring set 
to vibrate will produce a perceptible 
sound, if its oscillations exceed twenty- 
four per second; but the differential 
equation of this movement will be of the 
fourth order. ‘Lhe first problem may 
be considered as a particular case of the 
second, abstracting the spring ; but the 
converse does not hold. 

This essential difference between the 
questions of the movement, considered 
in each of these points of view, in the 
case of a simple line, leads us imme- 
diately to conceive that we must fi 
differences of the same kind, and also 
a great increase of difficulties, when 
we introduce two dimeysions into the 
calculation, TTheacoustic phenomena 
produced by parchment stretched, 3 
ona drum-head, are referrible to thoe 
of the chord; the phenomena of metal- 
lic plates, to those of the spring. — 

iuier, in his paper de Motu vibrato 

rio Iympanorum, has considered th 
parchment as composed of threac 
crossing each other at right angles. 
geometrician of the Institute has pu 
lished in one of its volumes some! 
searches into this subject, contemplat! 
it in the same point of view. . 
differential equation of the mot 
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ehich is partial and of the second 
onder, cannot be summed up, atleast 
jnite terms. 
a de Sono Campanarum, 
Eyler attempts to reduce the vibrations 
of hard surlaces formed by revolution 
to those of circular elastic rings, of 
which he considers them as an assem 
age, situate in planes perpendicuiar 
—- axis of revolution, and supposing 
the eflects of the vibrations to be a 
variation of the lengths of their diame- 
ts. He here arrives at an equation 
with partial differences of the fourth 
order, not summabie in finite terms. 
This is all that geometriciaus have 
hitherto been able to effect with regard 
to the problems of sonorous bodies, 
considered in the case of two dimen- 
dons, and even introducing simplifica- 
tions, which, it cannot be denied, alter 
the natural state of things, so that the 
results of analysis cannot be applicable. 
These hy pothetical simplitications are 
particularly iwadmissible in respect io 
vibrating suriaces of metal, or a sub- 
stance naturaily elastic. In the most 
simple case, that of a plane, it is obvi- 
ous that Euler’s bypothesis of the vibra- 
tion of surfaces of revolution does not 
aly. We have not even the difler- 
ential equations of the motion for vi- 
brations of this kind, considering their 
phenomena as nature presents them; 
and to find these equations would be an 
imleresting subject of meditution to 
geometricians, which would contribute 
equally to the advancement of natural 
philosophy and mathematics, 

Happiiy Mr. Chiadni has done 
for the vibrations of elastic surfaces 
what Sauveur did a century ago for the 
wretched chord. He has discovered 
wd rendered perceptible, in a very 
genious manner, by the arrangement 
dry sand takes on vibrating plates, 
undulations. with points of rest iter- 
posed. His majesty the emperor and 
king, who has seen the experiments of 
Mr. Chiadui, struck with (he influence 
that the discovery of a strictly accurate 
theory, capable’ of explaining all the 
puewomena reudered sensible by these 
‘xperiments, would have on the pro- 
sss of natural philosophy and mathe. 
matical science has desired the class to 
make it the subject of a prize, to be 
Proposed to ali the learned of kLurope. 

class accordingiy anuounces it in 

Se terms, 
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‘«To give the mathematical theory 
of the vibrations of elastic surtaces, and 
compare it with experiments.” 

‘Lie prize will be a gold medal of the 
value of 3000f. (125/.) to be awarded 
at the public meeting on the first Mon- 
day inJannary 1812, No work will 
be received aiter the 30th of Septem- 
ber 1811. 

We shall add an abridgment in our 
next of the report adopted by the class 
of mathematical and physical sciences, 
and that of the fine arts, on the i3th of 
February, and 1; th of March 1809, on 
Mr. Chladni’s woik, concerning the 
theory of sound. 

‘Lhis treatise, published in German, 
in 1802, and about to be translated 
into krench, contains every thing of 
lnportance in his first work, that ap. 
peared in 1737, besides considerabie 
additions. Under the title of Acoustics; 
it is divided into four parts, which 
treat, Ist, of the numeral ratios of the 
vibrations of sonorous bodies; 2ndly, 
of the laws of the phenomena the 
exhibit; 3dly, of the laws of the pro- 
pagation of sound; 4thiy, of the phy- 
siviogical part of acoustics. The first 
contains lite but what is already 
known. Lo determine the absolute 
number or vibrations in a note how- 
ever, Mr. Chiadui does not employ 
a chord, but a slip of metal fixed at 
one extremity, and long enough to 
allow the oscillations it makes ina given 
time to be counted, = =Lheir number is 
to that of tue vibrations of another slip 
of metal, taking place in the same 
tine, and under the same circum. 
Stances, in the inverse ratio of the 
squares of their lengtits. In this part 
too, Mr. Chiacini treats of the tempera- 
ments proposed by different persons, 
hle peters that avopted by RKaweau, 
which renders the tweive semitones in- 
cluded in the octave, perfectly equut 
toeach other, by making them answer 
to twelve geometrical mean terms, be- 
tween the two extremes. 

In the 2nd part we find the author’s 
discoveries. fie first examines the 
vibrations of chords and rods, and 
distinguishes three sorts, the tiausverse, 
longitudmal, aad those which he calis. 
gyratory. he fist take place when 
a chord or pod.is struck in a direction 
perpendienlar to its length. But arod 
that woukl produce a certain note 
when thus struck, would emit a very, 
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different one, if rubbed with a piece 
of cloth in the direction of its length. 
If the rod be of glass, the cloth must 
be wet ; if of any other substance, dry. 
"These vibrations, which he terms lon- 
gitudinal, he has found subject to the 
same laws in a solid rod, as the longi- 
tudinal vibrations of the air in an organ- 
pipe; and he has given a table of these 
vibrations for different substances, such 
as glass, metal, and wood. 

Notes still different from these emit- 
ted in the two preceeding circum- 
stances, are produced, when a rod ts 
rubbed in a direction very oblique to 
its axis. Mr. Chiadni gives the epithet 
of gyratory to the vibratrons resulting 
from this hind of friction, because he 
supposes, that the particles of tie sub- 
slances receive a movement of oscilla- 
tion round its longitudinal axis. fle 
sayshe has found in these vibrations 
the numerical ratios are the same as 
those of the longitudinal vibrations, 
but that the tones of each rod are a 
fifth higher. 

‘ach series of inquiries above men- 
tioned, has been made with rods fixed 
at each end, rods meerly supported at 
one or both ends, rods fixed at one 
end and supported at the other, and 
rods loose at each end. Each of these 
circumstances occasions a difference in 
the results. Mr. Chladat has likewise 
examined the vibrations of curved rdd5, 
forks and rings. Euler applied the last 
species of vibrations to the phenomena 
of the sound of beils; but Mr. Chladni 
has shown very justly, that his by pothesis 
do not aecord with nature. 

The last two sections ef this part 
are devoted to the vibrations of plates 
and bells, or plane and curved surfaces 
in general, @ subject wholly new in 
experimental philosophy; and which, 
notwitnstanding the striking regularity 
of the phenomena, has resisted the 
etforts of the able geometricians, who 
have attempted to treat on it. 

Mr. Chiadni has ascertained the 
places, which the tones we may draw 
from plates, by giving them | ditfer- 
eit forms, and by causing them to 
sound in diferent methods, occupy 
in the musical scale. But these i- 
qriries are particularly interesting when 
combined with those tor determining 
the portions of each plate that have 
distinct and co-ex!sting vibrations, and 
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the’ remarkable curves that form theip 


perimeters, For these ex periments the 
plate, covered with fine dry sand, jg 
to be held between the thumb and One 
finger, the ends of which press on di 
rectly opposite points of the two faces, 
while a bow is drawn over some point 
of its edge. Sometimes a third finger 
is applied at different points of one of 
the faces, to vary the results of the 
experiments. ‘The point of support is 
always in one of the curves of equi- 
libration. ‘The figure of these curves, 
and their arrangement, depend on the 
position of the point of support, that 
of the point to which the bow is appli- 
ed, and that of the different sounds we 
wish to produce by rubbing the bow 
in different ways on the same point, 
A change in either of these produces 
correspondent change in the curves, 

While speaking of these curious 
phenomena, we cannot avoid notici 
a paper inserted in the first volume 


the ‘l'ransactions of the Italian [nstitute, — 


entitled Inquiries concerning the Vibra 
tions of Elastic Plates. ‘Lhe author, 
Mr. Paradisi, says in a note, that he 
was led to make his experiments by a 
passage in the Bibliothéque Britannique, 
where Mr. Chiadni’s were described. 
Having provided an apparatus, by means 
of which he could keep the plates 
fixed at any point of their surfaces 
without the assistance of the fingers, 
he first perceived, that the curves of 
equilibration did not arrive at settled 
figures, till after a gradual and contl 
nual succession of variable figures; 
the generation of which, being exaimtn- 
ed by him with great attention, led him 
Lo new deductions concerning the theory 
of these curves. 

Thus. for example, if we take a recs 
tangular paralielogram of glass, mim 
inches long, andthree broad, fix iti 
the line of its longer axis, one sixth of 
its length from the end, and apply the 
bow to one of the longer sides of 
parallelogram, at one third of its lengthy 
the lines in the sand, when come @4 
state of rest, will divide the surface 
into eight equal rectangles by 4 Mg 
line in the direction of the great aX® 
and tree equidistant right lines paraue: 
to the shorter sides. But Mr. 
found, that on causing the plate 
vibrate by a succession of very 
touches with the bow, eight semi 
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were first obtained, the centres and 
diameters of which were placed syin- 
metrally on the longer sides of the 
wrallelogram, and the point of appli- 
cation of the bow was one of these 
ceatres. ‘These semicircles gradually 
increase: those on the saine side from 
being separate come into Contact, and 
afterward penetrate into each other, 
leaving between them rectilinear lines 
perpendicular to the longer sides ; and 
in proportion as these lines Increase 
in length, the arcs flatten as they 
approach the greater axis of the pa- 
rallelogram, with which they are at 
length coniounded. 

ln other experiments Mr. Paradisi 
obtained whole initial circles formed 
on the surface of the plate, and semi- 
circles with their diameters resting 
boh on the lounger and shorter sides 
of the parallelogram. ‘The velocity 
of the grains of sand placed in the 
perimeters diminished in proportion, 
as the radii increased. 

Mr. Paradisi applies the term of 
centre of vibration to the centre of the 
circle that forms round the point to 
which the bow is applied, and that 
of secondary centres to those of the 
other circles. Supposing afterward, 
that, when the system of curves is 
arrived at a fixed state, any given 
cement of these curves is directed 
by the result of several forces, the 
actions of which emanate troin these 
dilerent centres of vibration, and are 
functions of their distances from. the 
cement of the curve in question, he 
anives at a differentia! equation be- 
tween the co-ordinates of this element, 
the summation of which would require 
the form of the functions, that represent 
the laws of the actions of the forces, to 
beknown. He promises us farther in- 
quires on this subject in another paper, 

We must reter to the memoir it- 
‘elf for.his other experiments, among 
Which are some interesting ones on 
changes in the fixed point, and in 
the point to which the bow is applied, 
without producing any in the hgure 
Of rangement of the curves. 

To return to Mr. Chladni, his second 
ga with reflections on the 
te se Sof belis, and of curved 
po raat general, and on the co- 

of vibrations in sonorous 

b, —s He speaks of the theory and 

‘pothesis of Luler respectipg the 
BELFAST MAG. No, XVII. 
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sound of bells; of Rameau’s system 
of the fundainental base ; of the musical 
system of )artini, founded on expert- 
ments, which according to Mr. Chiadni, 
were known in Germany long be- 
fore ‘lartini made use of them, 
and which may be considered as the 
inverse of Rameau’s; and lastly of 
the combination, which takes piace 
in certain circumstances, of the vi- 
bratory with other kinds of motion. 
In the third part the author first 
considers the propagation of sound 
as effected by the air and different 
aeriform fluids: be then examines 
the cases where it takes place through 
the intervention of liquid and solid 
substances, We find tue experunents, 
which the author made. in concert 
with professor Jacquir of Vienna, on 
the vibrations of various kinds of 
gas; and conjectures on the cause of 
the ditierence between the velocity 
of the propagation of sound through 
air, &c, and that given by theory 
The committee conceive, that the 
two classes ought to bestow distinguished 
culogiums on the discoveries of Mr. 
Chladni respecting the philosophy of 
sound; and that it is an object of 
importance, to direct the attention 
and emulation of the learned to those 
pliysico mathematical researches, to 
which his discoveries may give rise. 
Signed, de Lacépéde. Hlauy, Méhal, 
Gossec, Gretey, le Breton, de Prony. 
Imperial Acudemy at Petersburgh. 
‘The toilowing prize subject is pro- 
posed by thisA cademy for tne year1510. 
‘lo improve the theory of 
sluices, and thence to deduce rules 
for constructing these imporiaut works 
in the most advantageous manner ; 
so that they may be used with all 
possible security and speed, be at- 
tended with as litthe expense as may 
be for their conmsiructton and for 
keeping them in repair, and incur no 
waste of the water required for the 
passage of loaded vessels more than 
is absolutely necessary.” . 
nd for i8it. ‘* Lo give a com- 
plete comparative chronology, an’, 
if possible, corrected and verified, 
of the Byzantine authors, from the 
foundation of the city of Constantinople 
till its conquest by the Jurks.” 
The prize for each is 100 Holland 
ducats(t46,5),and the auswers must be 
- betore theist of July in each year. 
na 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DIVINITY. 


THe Religious World Displayed; or 
a View of the Four Grand Systems of 
Religion ; Judaism, Paganism, Christianity 
and Mohammedism. 11. 11s, 0d, boards. 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Cases and Ovservations in surgery. By 
Walter Weldon, Surgeon. 3s. 6d. 

The Anatomist’'s Vade-Mecum. By 
Robert Hooper, M. D. 

Letters concerning the Diseases of the 
Urthra. By Charles Bell, 7s. 6d boards, 

Pharmacopa@ia Chirurgica; or, a Man- 
val of Chirurgical Pharmacy : comprising 
all the valuable formul@ of our several 
Pharmacoperias appertaining tothis branch 
ol Sch nce, with Notes and Observations, 
By J. Wilson, Surgeon, 6s. boards, 

LAW. 

The whole proceedings on the trial of 
Clifford against Brandon, 3s. 6d 

Colonel Wardle’s Prosecution.—A cor- 
yeet account of the whole of the proceed. 
ings in this mteresting Trial, 2s. 6d. 

Wardle v. Clarke and Wrights, fora 
Conspiracy.—A full and cowplete Report 
of ths important Trial, 2s. 6d, 

A Complete Catalogue of Law Books. 
Compiled by Willam Keed, 7s, boards, 

A Compendium of the Law of Evidence. 
By Thomas Peake, eso. 15s, boards. 

The Second Part of Volume XV. sf Re- 
ports ol Casesin Chancery. By F. Vesey 
eso. of Lincoln’s Inn, 6s, 

Loveiass ou Wills and [ntestaces, 9s, 

A Treatise upon Wills and Codicils ; 
with an Appendix of the Statutes, and a 
copious collection of useful precedents; 
with Notes, practical and explanatory. 
By William Roberts, esq. 8vo 19s. boards, 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

A second Journey ia Spain, in the 
Spring of 18693 trom Lisbon, through the 
Western skirts of the Sicrra Morena, to 
Sevilla, Cordova, Granada, Malaga, and 
Gibralter; and thence to Tetuan and 
Tangiers. By Robert Semple, §s. 

Au account of the Brittish Settlement 
of Honduras, By Captain Henderson, 
bro. 7s, 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Ostell’s New General Atlas, Quarte 18s, 

Waiker’s Gazettier.—A New Edition, 
with 14 Maps, Svo. 12s. boards, 

POETRY. 

The 0.—Peiad, a dative, 
Bull, Is. 

Not at Home.—With the intended Pro- 
logue, By Waller Rodwell Wright, esq. 
26. 


By a Mad 


The Songs, Odes, Ballads, Duets, and 
Glees, in anOpera, entitled Sketches fom 
Life; or, the Wandermwg Bard, By 
Samuel Blake Frome, 

Courtship at Oxford, with other Poems, 
is. 6d. 

NOVELS. 


Don Sebastian ; or, the House of Br. 
ganza; an Historical Romance, By Mis 
Auna Maria Porter, 4 vols. 12mo, Qs. 
boards, 

Modern Fimes; or, Anecdotes of the 
English Family, 3 vols, 12mo, 15s, 

MISCELLANIES, 

Le Livre Rouge; or, A New and Ey. 
traordmary Red-Book, coutaiming a Let 
of the Pensions in England, Scotland and 
Ireland; together with a View of the Re- 
ceipts and Expenditure of the Public Mo. 
ney. Designed as a Companion to the 
Court Calendar. By P.F MCallam, esq, 
4s. bound sepurately, or with a Court 
Calendar, 8s. 6d. - 

A Companion tothe Almanack; con 
taining an Explanation of the Saints’ Days 
and Holidays, with Biographical Sketehes 
of the Pessons, and Historical Accounts of 
the Events en which the Festivals are 
founded; 4s, bound, 

Fables and Satires, with a Preface on 
the Esopian Fable. By Sir b. Boothby, 
bart. 15s, bds, 

Portsmouth Harbour, A Letter to th 
Inhabitants of Gosport, on the Subject 
of the Suit between the Crown snd the 
Proprietors of the Mud- Lands and Bark. 
ings on the Gosport Shore of Portsinouth 
Harbour, by George Moss Jukes, eq 
2s. Od, 

Ferguson’s Lectures on Select Subjects 
in Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Hydiaulice 
Pureumatics, Optics, Geography, Aste 
nomy, avd Dialing, with Notes. By D 
Brewster, A.M. 2 vols. 1/, 5s. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Sir Philip Sidney, 1é. 5s. beds. 

A New System of Domestre Cookery, 
formed upon Principle sof Economy, ad 
adapted to the Use of Private Pasuilie. 
By a Lady, 7s. od. ; 

Dr. itawker and the Eclectic Rewe*. 
The Second Kdition of a Letter to te 
Rev. Kobert Hawker, D. D. on Gene! 
Redemption, saggested by bis Detesre 
of the Londen Female Penitentiary. Bs 
John Evans, AM. With Animadversie 
on the Felectic Review, 1s. 

The Rebelhon; or, Allin the Wrosi, 
A Serio Comic Harly Bariy, i Scenes, 
as it was performed for two mouth & 
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New Theatre Royal, Covent-Garden, by 
bis Majesty's Servants, the Players, and 
bys Lieve Subjects, the Pubhe, 4s. 

A Series of Letters between Mrs Eliza- 
heth Carter, and Miss Catherine Talbot, 
from the year 1741 to 1770; 4vols. 14 los. 
boards. 

The Examiner Examined; or, Logic 
V indicated, Addressed to the Junior 
students of the University of Oxford. By 
A Graduate, 2s. 

Life of Lord Nelson. By the Rev. J.S. 
Clarke and John M‘Arthur, esq. 

History ofthe Political Life of the Right 
Hon, William Pitt, including some Ac- 
count of the Times in which he lived. 
by Johu Gitford, esq. 

o SEne | OEY RED CORED 
BOOKS PUBLISHED IN DUBLIN. 
siindieeones 

Stories for Trish Calumniators. 
Beard Trotter, esq. 


By J. 
Dedicated, by 
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permission, to the Right Hon, Lord Hol- 
land. 2 vols. Halt-a-Guinea, sewed, 


No. XVIII. of the Monthly Pantheon, 
embellished with a fine likeness of Jobn 
Beroard Trotter, esq, accompanied with 
a Memuvir of that Gentleman. 

The Appel of the People of Ireland 
to the Parliament of the Uuited Kingdom, 
Is, Sd. 


Anecdotes taken from real life for the 
improvement of children, by Mary Lead- 
beater, with appropriate engravings. Dub- 
lin printed by Shea, 105, p.p. price 2s. 2d. 
We can safely recommend this book to be 
put into the bauds of children. Amuse- 
ment, may be thus afforded to them and 
useful morals incuicated on susceptible 
minds. Simplicity aud sensibility are phe 
leading features of this lite volume for 
children. 
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MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF POLITICS, 


=== 


HE Continent of Europe again 

enjoys peace, exceptat two of its 
extremities, the Russians and ‘lurks 
are waging an unequal war, on the 
shores ot the Black Sea and the Da- 
habe, while a more unequal! contest 
isstill carrying on in the peninsula of 
Spain, by a portion of that nation 
aainst the French, The emperor 
Alexander, flattered by receiving purt 
athe Austrian spoils, almost without 
drawing asword, is now left by Bona- 
parte to Halt his battles against Turkey, 
while he hunself is occupied for a 
tne with affairs of nearer and more 
umiediate concern. ‘She Russians, 
ndeed by themselves, would be fully 
sufficient to put an end to the Maho- 
metan Government in Europe, but, 
if we mistake not, Napoleon will pro- 
Wact the period of its entire oyerthrow, 
till he shall be able to devote more 
aitention to the arrangements arising 
rom a matter of such considerable 
mporiance. He does not atfect to 
couceal his sentiments respecting the 
Porte ; her alliance with ‘ngiand, if 
fontinued, will assuredly accelerate 
' destruction, renunciation of that, 

submission, may put off the evil 
“ay until a season of leisure, when 


tion will accomplish the work as 
SHectually as an appeal to arms, 


The Speech of Bonaparte to the 
Legislative Body, at the opening of 
its session, may be considered as the 
formal public explanation of his senti- 
ments and views, to the nation at large, 
We have mentioned his reference to 
Turkey ; his opinion of Spain is given 
in few words, and with litte qualifica- 
tion, must be the opinion of every 
impartial observer ; that all appearance 
of opposition must speedily cease be- 
fore the immense force that will soon 
overspread her territery. “There has 
Jately been some change made in the 
formation of the Supreme Junta; an 
Archbishop bas bren placed at its 
head, wile the Marquis Romana js 
supposed to be the spring which re- 
gulates iis motions. Under this sem- 
blance of ecclesiastical authority, a 
decree, which a few months ago would 
have been branded as sacrilegious, 
has been issued, to convert the chureh 
piate and some ecciésiastical revenues 
to the service of the state, This, to- 
gether with the measure of arming all 
the inhabitants, ana putting the who! 
means of the country in requisiti- 
as is now rumoured to be done, ix? 
late in being resorted to, as weil 
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Our attention has lately been directed 
to the abiity and enterprize said to be 
conspicuous in their generals, since the 
resignation of Cuesta, and the tcreas- 
ed zeal and patriotism of the country 
since the withdrawing of our troops 
into Poriugal. A general named Ares- 
aga, whom we hardly recognize a- 
mong the early champtons of the Re- 
volution, has been placed at the head 
of about 55,000 men, and ‘we go to 
Madrid,” proclaimed here as the watch- 
word of his army, by those who ad- 
vocate the mode adopted by the party 
in Spain, tor resisting the French do- 
mination. ‘Lhe enemy's generals by 
superior conduct, haye certainly pre- 
vailed upon him to advance incauti- 
ously within a few leagues of Madrid, 
but when they could entice him no 
further, they fell upon him and almost 
annihilated his army; while two other 
armies advaucing to his assistance, are 
also said to be beaten and dispersed. 
‘L bus have three generals commanding 
troops, conjointly, greatly exceeding 
the enemy, and who seemed each 
jealous of the others assistance in over- 
wheiming him with destruction, been 
taken in detail, and almost readered 
incapable of farther resistance. 

A report which was some time 
prevalent, of a great naval victory 
hala hee obtained ia the Mediter- 
ranean, has turned out to be” tiie Ue- 
struction of two French ships of the line, 
on their own Coast, by themseives, in 
order to escape capture, auc of a num- 
ber of transports with stores, for the 
relief of Barcelona, in the bay cof 
Rosas, by the boats of our fleet. We 
are sorry that Loru Collingwood, whose 
turmer modest and well written account 
of a great action we admired, should 
have blazoned torth ‘this petty enter- 
prize, as sometinog emineutly useful in 
counteracting the Cesignus of tue enemy. 

Of Portugal, which mast follow the 
fate of tts netgqhbour country, we shall 
mention only one circumstance, Agree- 
ably to the usual policy of the 
brench of doing some thing to con: 
qiliate the inhabitants of any place 

ey may be in possession of, they had 
ming their late residence in Portugal, 
tiypended, or perhaps abolished tie 
urt of the [nquisition; since our re- 
Icupation of that country, this most 
dated insuument of fyranny and per- 


secution has been revived, and js pow 
a powerful engine in the hands of the 
governing party, for the destruction 
ot their political adversaries. — [s thy 
the way that Englishmen take in these 
eventiul times, to conciliate their allies, 
and advocate the rights of human ma. 
ture among the nations ? 

When Mr. Jackson was sent to Super. 
sede Mr. Erskine ta America, we much 
doubted the wisdom of the appomnt. 
ment, and especially when we pean 
the American pretix to his name, 
Copenhagen Jackson, and consicered the 
influence which the disgraceful rece. 
lections that occasioned it, must have 
in the breasts of these high-minded r- 
publicans. Had our situation in regard 
to them been less critical, this mi-sion 
would have marked an exeeeding wan 
ot discrimination in the cabinet, but the 
choice of such a man, at sucii atime, 
tu soothe irritation and soften a hara 
and ungrateful measure— We want words 
to express our adiniration at the Yitte 
wisdom which must have produced it} 

If recent information from New 
york be correct, the event is such a 
might be expected; the American 
ministry disgusted at the ungracius 
conduct of Mr. Jackson have brokea 
oif all intercourse with him, and 
thus the breach with that country 
insteacdl of being closed is unbappiy 
widened and prolonged. 

‘Lhe wisdoin of that policy by whic 
our conduct towards foreign nations 
has been regulated for more than 
fifteen years, may now be faitly 
estimated by its elfects. We need 
not bring torward the objects pre 
posed at different times to be attained 
by those intrusted with the adimini- 
tration of atfairs, during this long an! 
arduous period, and how often they 
have varied, and how constantly been 
frustrated. ‘This has repeatedly bee 
done, and many endeavours madet 
iinpress on the public mind, that, 
when there were ample means to ex 
cute, constant miscarriage could oely 
arise from a head altogether incapable 
to contrive, ‘The same system 58! 
continued, after all it has prod ; 
and seems likely to produce, abroad 
and at home. We commence 
xeriod alluded to with the world om 
friends, and if we cannot 20w ’ 
reverse¢ the position, yet it ¥ 
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be almost an absurdity to say that 
we fave a single ally. - hen the 
pospects abroad are so gloomy, we 
might inquire if our condition — ts 
much improved at home. ‘Jhis is to 
ws a consideration above all others 
ynportant, when we may so soon 
have to seek in the improvements 
of this condition, for motives to ani- 
yale us in a contest w th a foreign 
enemy for our bearths and altars. 

Continental politics are now nearly 
become a subject of curious speculation 
fem. which we should withdraw much 
ef our attention; as we are not, or 
ought not to be deeply interested 
‘any matter over which we have 
no possible controul. ‘Therefore, as 
te sphere of action is greatly 
contracted, and the foundation narrowed 
on which we have formerly been 
principal performers, let it be made up 
by increased energy and attention to 
what still remains within our own power. 
The people of this countrywould do weil 
to consider, that the whole continent 
of Furope, except perhaps the fortress 
of Gibraltar, wili shortly be at the abso- 
lute disposal of aman whom we have 
foaded with all manner of abuse, and 
accused of every species of crime, 
bul whom we allow nevertheless to 
bea most able and formidable enemy ; 
aid that this man, if war continues, 
will assuredly employ all his widel 
extended means for our destruction 
a a nation, and to etlectually disable 
us from coing him future injury. 
‘The inquiry recars,—are we prepared 
for this state of thines? has the govern. 
ment such confidence in the country, 
the whole country; bas each man 
that confidence in his neighbour, as 
to sav—our enemies are numerous 
without, but we are united at home ; 
our allies have leit us by choice or 
hevessity, we are deserted by the 
world, but we ean depend on each 
other, and therefore have nothing to 


fear? Can we say—Our situation is’ 


enviable, all our disabilities are re- 
moved, our grievances redressed, our 

uses Corrected ; we are exposed to 
no legal restraints hostile to the spirit 
of the constitution, our compla nts 
are duly considered, and every at- 
tention paid to our comforts and 
fven our prejudices, that we may be- 
fome a hoppy people, unanimous in 
#HF determination to resist aggression 
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and chearfully to risque our lives in 
defence of the superior happiness and 
advantages we enjoy? ‘Lhese are in- 
quiries worth attending to , the answer 
to them is not a matter of small 
concern, but of the most vital im- 
portance, as on it’ may shortly de- 
pend our very existence as an inde- 
pendent peop'e. We should endeavoui 
i» see the whole of cur danger that 
we may be prepared to repel it: 
if there are detects in the socia! 
system under which we live, it’ be 
hoves every friend to his country to 
give his active co operation in’ bring- 
Ing them to light, and removing them, 
that complete contiderce may take 
place between the government and 
the people, and between every i- 
dividual in the community, ere the 
period ariives when safety must de- 
pend on unanimity, 
ENGLAND 

Symptoms of a return of pubic 
spirit are apparent. ‘lhesesymptoms 
have been accelerated by the views 
which the ministry have given et 
theirincapacity and wavering. George 
Canning’s leiter to the kart of Cam- 
den lets out more of their secret 
inanwuvring. ‘The plan fixed to day 
was changed tomorrow. No business 
could prosper under such direction. 
‘Their system of four times changid 
councils were, without doubt, also 
adupted in their plans, if such wavei- 
ing can deserve the name of plans, 
for the campaign in Spain and Ho!- 
land. As was to be expected, their 
schemes have miserably failed, disease 
jn the pestilential swamps of Wal- 
cheren and the scarcely less noxious 
pluins of Spain and Portugal has 
caused a distressing loss of lives, ani 
added to the miseries occasioned by 
their ill concerted schemes. ‘The 
peopie are indignant under such treat - 
ment, and the demand for reform 
is considerably Strengthened by the 
perception of the bluaders the min.- 
try have committed. Distrust is openly 
expressed, that from the present 
constitution of parliament, an ettectued 
eximination will not take plce, and 
hence arises an increased demand fer 
areorm in the moce of returning te- 
pesentatives to the house of comipors 
so as to give the people a greater 
check on theit representatives. ‘Ibe 
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nomber bad with much sophistry 
scouted the idea of retorm, have in 
their Jest number retracted = their 
former sentiments, and admit the 
pecesity of retorim, umess the house 


in titute a vigorous In- 


how comes home te every man. Ail 

ranks feel the increasing pressure ot 
; ' 

ne times, the prices of all articles 


ef domestic expenditure, of all tue 
cloatiing .used by our families, and 
of the ineat we use at our tables, 
are additionally enhanced by the 
weight of taxation occasioned by our 
wnsuccessful and ruinous expedittons, 
‘dhe pressure of the times comes bome 
fo every imadividual, and be thus be- 
FON LES interest d in the cause ot pivo- 
moting reform 


‘the city ot London are regaining 


their former = sptiit. Pit by ailibce 
and force almost completely succeeded 
in destroying it. Jhe effects of his 


+ 


schemes still remain in part, the re- 
covery is progressive, but itis likely 
Yo be accelerated by the distresses 


the times. ‘The present Lord 


Mayor, untike his predecessor, favours 
the cause of the peopie, He and 
Sheritf Wood are not bkely to be 
made baronets, bui what is far better, 
they will most probably succeea tu 
ebiaining the approbation of theipown 
wniads, and the thanks of a gratetul 
people. At a common council held 
on the Sth inst. a spirited addres 
to the king prasing for inquiry inte 
the unsuccesstul expeditions was carried 
by the majority of one; at another 
common council on the i3th, the 
original opponents of petitioning at ail 
came forward, and succeeded in sub- 
stituting a less strong address in the 
pace of the one formerly agreed upon. 
but on the next cay a common hall 
of the livery oi London, the body 
of electors of which the cominca 
council are only the representatives in 
what may be called the city parliament, 


veted a strong and energetic address 
to be presented to the King. ‘The 
aidress froan the common council we 
tay betere our readers with the king's 
answer among the official documents. 


trom the answer it appears that 


ivisters entertain some hopes of 
ing able to resist Inquiry. It re- 


aus tu be seen how they will be 


able to stand their ground on the 
meeting ot parliament. On the dig 
inst. the day of the annual elections 
for common council men, the elect 
ions decidedly preponderated in favour 
of the popular candidates, and the 
adv. cates tor a thorough-going inquiry. 
‘Throughout the ensuing year it 
hoped that the common council a- 
sisted by the patriotic Mayor, ‘Thoma 
Smyth and sheriff Wood wiil manifest 
that they will no longer be the supple 
lastruments of the treasury but assert 
theirindependence. After the dreadful 
calamities we have suffered to have 
it avowed that ministers see no cause 
lor Mquiry ought to rouse the spirit 
of the nation, to imstruct their re. 
presentatives, at least such of them, 
as owe their elections to the free 
suifrages of the people. The repre. 
sentatives of rotten boroughs haveno 
electors, with whom they can feel 
a sympathetic interest. What men 
buy, tuey think they have a fight 
to sell, and such a state of things 
requires to be amended, that in a 
fice parliament, the free voice of 
the people should prevail. 

A change of cabinets without a 
pailiameutary reform will be 4f po 
advantage to the country. Adminis. 
trations cannot be trusted without 
effectual checks. ‘The Fox and Grea- 
ville administration though so incom 
parably better than their successors, 
that it is almost degrading to form 
a comparison between them, were 
vet not tree from making great blunders, 
‘the bringing of Lord E\lenborough 
into the cabinet was a grand mistake. 
In a free country it Is always danget- 
ovs to blend the functions of a judge 
with the couithy manners of the 
cabinet. ‘Lhe decisions of a judge 
should be above suspicion, and be 
shouid be untramelled by any Cit 
cuimstance in the remotest degree al 
fecting lis independence. 

Our readers will also finda speech 
of Robert Waithman at the common 
hall worthy of their perusal, This 
upright man has long advocated the 
cause of the people in the cominoa 
council in the worst of times: ¥® 
trust his powerful abilities, and vil 
tuous independent sentiments will soon 
have fuller scope, apd his services 
receive some reward by his becoming 
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one of the representatives in parlia- 
went for the city of London, We 
near this event will probably take 
place on the first vacaney. While 
the minions Of power are so amply 
rewarded, the people should shew they 
can be grateful. The return of Sir 
Francis Burdett free of expense by 
Westminster is a glorious example to 
electors. a 

As a proof of the liberal disposition 
of Bonaparte to encourage an im- 
provement in the state of the French 
pation, and by the salutary infusion 
of instruction to give content to them, 
the following observations selected 
from the close of a report of acom- 
mittee of the Institute of France oa 
the progress of the sciences from the 
epoch of the French revolution in 
i789 to 1808 by order of the Em- 
peror with his answer may be ad- 
mitted in evidence. The report is 
throughout highly encomiastic aad 
contains not a jitle of tie boasting 
% congenial to the Prench character, 
but it is evident such hberal  sent- 
ments as follow would not have 
been used, if it were not well Known 
they would be agreeable to Napoicon. 
He is as much aided in his views of 
aggrandisement, or ambition, cali it 
what we please, by tue victories which 
he obtains over men’s minds, as well 
of the French, as of tie nations he 
overruns, as by his multary prowess 
aid his potent armies. When will 
the old governments learn the obvious 
lesson, that well timed concessions 
aid needed reforms are the best 
weurities for stability, and increasing 
the happines of both rulers and peopie 
by satistying the just demaud of the 
latter ? 

‘The committ-e thus address their 
potent chier, «To lead the human 
mind to its noble destination—the 
Knowledge of truth; to diffuse sound 
tas amongst the lowest classes of 
re people; to withdraw men from 
a empire ot prejudice and passions ; 
” Constitute reason as the sovereign 
arbiter and guide of public opinion ; 
‘ich is the essential object of the 
“lenges; thus it is that they concur 
Ost powerfully in ‘the advancement 
of CWiization; this is what ouglit to 
‘cure fo them the protection of 
sovernments, who wish to render 
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their power immoveable, by founding 
it on the common weliare, 
THE EMPEROR’S ANSWER. 

Gentiemen, presidents, secretaries, 
and deputies of the first class of the 
Justitute. 

‘| desired to hear your report on 
the progress of the human mind 
during tuese last years, in order that 
what you might have to state, may 
be heard by all nations, and reduce 
to silence the detractors of our age, 
who, endeavouring to cause the bumatn 
mnind to retrograde, seem to have 
for their end the extinction of it. 
} wished to know what remained for 
me tu do, in order to encourage your 
labours, and to console myself, for not 
having it in iny power any longer to 
contribute otherwise to their success. 
The good of my people, and the 
glory of my throne, are equally tn- 
terested in the prosperity of — the 
sciences. | 

My minister of the home depart- 
ment, will report to me on your 
demands, you may rely constantly on 
the ellects of ny protection.” 

Such language, let it be uttered by 
whom it may, is deserving of zp- 
plause. On the subject of education 
‘among the lowest classes,” we have 
much to imitate, and on such points 
false shame should not cause us to 
blush in receiving instruction, thoueb 
from an enemy. It would be happy 
for the old governments if by antici 
paling Bowaparte in salutary relorins 
they wrested fiom bim one of tue 
engines, which so forcibly ails bia 
in the countries he attacks. If the 
Spanish nation should be forced to 
submit to him, they will at least 
have the consolation of being relieved 
from the oppressive und intolerable 
yohe of the inquisition. 

Yet let us not be taxed as general 
or indiscriminating admirers of the 
french ruler. As friends of Jiberty 
we have much against him. Alihouga 
we shall not descend into unmany 
scurmliy, and count it unjust to witue 
hold such praise, as inay be justly 
due to him, yet with the energy of 
freemen undizzled by his splendid 
qualihes, we shall not hesitate te 
puint out the injuries sustained by the 
glorious Cause of hteerty vader bis 
tule. df he encourage tae sciences, 
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he secks to render them subservient 
to his view of turning the people’s 
attention trom their political state, 
and lays an mterdict on free Inquiry, 
eau lously prevenuag by means 
et his literary guards bold truths 
from reaching the ears of the French 
nation, A translation of Fox’s inmost 
valuable historical tragment, a lasting 
Monument of bis patriotism, and sound 
political feeling, has lately been 
translited ato French, but care has 
been taken to expunge those passages, 
la wiich the principles ot liberty are 
o energetically displayed.— \ proof 
uc once of tie Wttinsic exccilence of 
tie original work, and of the fear 
which prevails lest the spark of free- 
dom should be again kindled in the 
breasts of Frenchinen. 
lt is a suoject ot gratulation that 
Lord Grenvilie has carried bis election 
tor the chance:lorsiip of the University 
ot Oxtord ; in Opposition to the in- 
liuence of the miopsterial candidate 
Lord ttidon. Although some ailew- 
muce must be made tor the fears 
Some of the electors arising irom the 
tottering conditton of the present 
aduainisiration, influencing their votes, 
io «6hhail tins cir- 
CuluIstance as tt some Measure a 
triuaipy over bigotry. ‘Lhe cry of 
No VPopery Was revived adcaust ford 
Greaville, | and the strength of the 
Muiuisivyy was staked on the — issue 
of the election. Liberality tri- 
winphed, aud the University of Ox- 
turd shewed self superior to the 


popular cry. We reier to the docu- 


vet we are wiling 
) 


Bients at tie end ot this article, tor 
minlvy dispassionate address trom 
ie Whe ods vi Lord Grenv lie on tue 
Occasion 

We congratulate our readers on the 


well dprected and successtul attempt of 


Sir Saniuel Rouniv, to lessen toe wom. 
ber of capital convictions by his bil, 
pissed LASL Sesst mM, tO change the pu- 
! 


mowent of privatery steady from 
toe pedson, late (rausportation for life, 
" lorseven years, oF to turce years 
prisonment ia penitentiary houses. 


dle made tuts test atleinprt as titroducs 


! ‘ . : ' 
\u \ to Haid }). bbb ad raduaily it sat ily 


tae lots of Cruaes, for which the puuish- 
pent of death is awarded. We re- 


: , a of 
roiee Laat in Cils von ave, when ‘the 
? t i. iam 
sc! sii " o ‘ " ~~ cali o\ Div- 


minent as objects of almost undivided 
allenuton, this humane voiwe was al- 
tended to. Pransportation, — in the 
preseot state of our population, adorns 
alinost the Ouly probubie Cuance of 
reclammiag those incorrigible offenders, 
Who amid: the tentations of old he. 
bits, are in these Couutries likely only 
to repeat thei Crimes, but who ha 4 
thinly settled couatry, «and ina ditter. 
ent state of yoclety, mrigirt Poolbly be 
brought to change their habits. Death 
has been called the mest economical 
punishment, but an enlightened legis. 
lature will bever weigh tye expences 
Of Wansportauion, even Ii they should 
amouutto LO0l, &@ pice, against the 
probability, of reclaiming from wice, 
tie ual ippy victims of error. Much 
Is Spent ib useless expenditures, in pen 
stUiis, stuecures, and enormous salaries. 
Let tyese be reirencbed, but let none 
grudge the cost of attempting tw 
rescue the unhappy convict trom that 
stale of misery into which le fias 
puagzed hiunself. Such peauriousness 
would be sordid indeed, Tbe punt 
meut of deata is so indiscriminately 
awarded, as to deieat the efiect le 
tended, 

Colonel Wardle has not succeeded 
in his prosecution for a conspiracy 
against Mary Ann Clarke aud the 
Wrights. No grounds appear tor re- 
tractiag the opiaiou forimerly advane- 
ed, Uiat turoughout this business tae 
the Lonour of tae Colonel has not 
been impeached. If lke Francis |. 
he have jost every thing, he may also 
add, **butnmot my honour.” lu the 
course of the trial there is assertion 
Just asseruon, and near the close an 
altenipt Was made to give the prepol- 
derance against him, vy adducing te 
evidence of an attorney, who was ¢i- 
Galea Ol) tie opposite side. Colonel 
Wwardie miy probably have made some 
proutises to mduce the slippery lady to 
give her evideuce, and we kuow yator- 
ners ate every Gay paid, but no specili¢ 
promise to pay for the furniture to tue 
Wrights appears to be suustantiated. 
Besides we nnd Mrs. Clarke was taaca 
out of the hands of the Colonel, a 
aluener bribe given to suppress t 
COTES POLGUCHCE & orroborative ol berewe 
deuce, forthe sale of which the Colonel 
mnighk enNpect sie would have been 
Ingre honeurably reimbursed. Lhe 
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Coonel in his letter to Lord Elien- 
borough, bas, with adinirable coolness 
gal perspicuity, pointed out the strong 
parts of his case, — and shown how 
much nay be said in his tavour, Meet- 
‘ags have been held in London and 
oles places to raise subscriptions to 
iademiity the Colenei tor the expences 
he has incurred in the public service. 
‘This is honourable. Ile who puts him- 
self forth in the Cause of the public, 
should be indemnified against, trick and 
vibble. Phe investigation which he 
brought forward was of more impor- 
tance, and had greater ¢ fect in open- 
ing the eves of the nation, to our real 
situation than all the enquiries respect- 
ing the unsuccessful expeditions. ‘lhe 
latter were calculated to serve the in- 
terest of a party, and to etfect a change 
between the ins and the outs: the tor- 
mer was displeasing to ail parties, but 
went radically to the sources of the evils 
of our situation. 

lhe Duke of York sat on the bench 
with the judge, during the trial, al- 
though he may be almo-t considered as 
a party inthe cause. Hadhenotriend to 
inumate to him that an attempt to put 
ona bold face is ne proof of innocence? 
‘The people have already proavunced a 
verdict ov his conduct, grounded on 
the corroborative evidence, which caine 
out in the course of the investigation, 
and consequently not to be reversed 
by any conduct of an unprincipled 
woman, who, throughout the business 
was credited no farther than her testi- 
mony Was essentially and irretragably 
supported by collateral unquestionabie 
authority, 

The uisputes between the managers 
of Covent-garden ‘Vheatee and the 
people, are at length happily settled. 
A business trifling in itself became at 
‘asta matter of considerable political 
importance. ‘Lhe rates of admission 
did not deserve so much public aiten- 
Hon, The impropriety of private boxes, 
ail shutting up so much of the theatre 
trom the use of the public. savoured 
tuo much of exclusive privilege. But 
the business was highly aggravated on 
the part of the managers. Hired brui- 
fs were introduced iuto the theatre, 
aad when these failed, recourse was had 
® severe legal prosecutions, and to a 
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host of Bow-street runners to conquer 
the people. One spirited individual, 
Heury Clitford, a respectable barrister, 
had the public sp:rit to interfere, and 
commenced an action for false impri- 
sonment, against one of the retainers of 
the theatre. A jury contrary to the 
slavish doctrine, advanced by Serjeant 
Shepherd in the defence, that a jury 
should find a verdict according to the 
law laid down by a judge, gave 54, 
dainages to the plaintiff. ‘Lhe mavagers 
thus defeated, presently subinitted, and 
the upright decision Of a jury put 
an end to a series of prosecutions, aud 
to a business, which though of no real 
interest or importance in its rise, 
threatened to make great encroachment 
oo British liberty. We have one more 
instance of the vast importance of trial 
by jury to the liberties of a country. 

it is of great. importance to have 
judges really independent. Ali men 
are fallible, and power vested in few 
hands is hable to be abused. ‘here is 
a leaning to the side ef power; a prince, 
by his presence on the bench, may 
appear to wish to influence; state poli- 
cy may cause a judge to express a fear 
that public opposition to the managers 
of astage may lead to the subversion 
of government; and another terrified 
by some appearances, may declare 
‘that these are pot times to show un- 
usual Jenity to rioters.” But if juries 
do their duty, liberty is safe; to them 
we look for our security, while they 
discharge their highly unportant func- 
tions wiih moderation, just discriminae 
tion, aud a diguilied assertion of their 
rights. 

We have now, in the course of our 
labours, arrived zt the close of the 
year 1809, a year inwhich many oceur- 
rences have taken place to mark the pre- 
sent times, and entitle them to the cha- 
racter of a deplorable crisis. ‘Lhe year 
was ushered in by the miseries sustained 
by our army in Spain, and the battle 
of Corrunna, a contest 'n which much 
was sutfered, and nothing gained, 
‘Then followed a session of parliament, 
jo which many foul practices were dis- 
covered, in which much was proved, 
but no effectual means were taken to 

revent the recurrence of such shame- 
ful transactions, and a woman highly 
Moe 
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immoral, was useful in bringing to 
light many manceuvres in the present 
system of governing. Her evidence, 
Incomplete in itselt, and certainly de- 
serving of no more credit than ts due to 
@ common intormer, was remarkably 
corroborated by the production ot tacts, 
to which she atforded a ciue, and by 
a detence most 1 judiciousiy conducted, 
with matchless inpudence and hypo- 
crisy. Uninstructed by the prior 
nisiortunes trom which even the cau- 
tion aru genius of Sir John Moore 
could not protect, another army 1s sent 
toSpain A dashing general penetrates 
Into the heart of the country, unsup- 
ported with the means necesssry to 
maintain so advanced a position. A 
title tothe general, and a profuse waste 
of human blood, are the unprofitable 
resuits of a victory at lalevera, tor 
in a tew days the british army was com- 
peliedtoretreat, or toadop! the courtly 
phrase of the general, celerity of morve- 
meni Was necessary, and to leave the 
hospital to the humanity of the French, 
while they aiterwards remain i iac- 
livity and ovoscurity. ‘lo close the 
series of disasters and blunders, a large 
armament was sent to Holland, anda 
short possession of the islind of Wal- 
cheren, 1s the only recompense tor the 
thousands of lives lost by an unhealthy 
climate. While all these things are 
carrying on abroad, to consummate the 
evils of our situution, Our muimsters are 
trving to supplant each other tm the ca- 
binet, and two of them fight i the 
tield. An attempt is then made to 
atch up an administration, and the 
Marquis of Weilesley is brought from 
Spain to infuse vigour into ther coun- 
ceils. Judging of the past, and sorrow- 
tuily anticipating the juture, we may 
say of such aliected and ill adapted 
Vianvuur, 

* Curse on their cgovr, it has undone 

their country.” 
Such is ‘the review of the past year. 
uring the revolution of twelve 
months, the crisis of Our tute has rapidly 
advanced, What another year may 
produce is unknown, but we cannot 
flutter our readers with a speedy pros- 
pect of better days. All now is gloom! 
Lc ELAND 

Is ingloriously sikut. With the ex- 

ception of the Catholics endeavour. 


ing to reclaim their just rights, all isa 
dead calm. Nota breeze js stirring to 
drive away the fogs Of our politica) 
atmosphere. 
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THE CITY ADDRESS, 
The foliowmg <diddiess wus read by the 
kKecorder: 
TO THE KING'S MOST EXCELLENT Ma Jesry, 
The himile, loyal, and dutiful chddress and 

Petition of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 

and Commons of the City of London, a 

Common Council assembied, 

Most gracious Sovereign, 

We your Maje-ty’s most faithfal, loyal 
and dutiiul subjects, the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen and Commons of the City of 
London, in Common Council assembled, 
most humbly approach your Majesty's 
sacred person, in the pertect assurance 
that your Majesty will graciously coude- 
scend ty receive the suggestions of your 
faribful and loyal Citizens, on subjects 
which seriously and deeply affect thew in- 
lerests, In CowwmMon with the rest of your 
Majesty’s people. 

We have witnessed with deep regret the 
disastrous failure of the late Expedition, 
as the n.agnitude of its equipment had ral 
ed the just hopes and expectations of the 
Country to some permanent beneltit. 

And we cannot avoid expressing to your 
Majesty the sorrow and indignation with 
Which we are athected, by the unhappy 
dissensions that have prevailed among your 
Majesty’s Ministers, and our fears that 
such dissensions may prove eminently pre- 
judicial to the best mterests of the Nation 

Your Majesty’s taithtul Citizens, aetua- 
ted by loval attachment to your Sacred 
Person and Iiustrious House, aud solic 
tous for the honour of your Majesty’s arms 
and the dignity and solidity of your Majes- 
ty’s Councils, are deeply impressed with 
the necessity of an eaily and strict Lu- 
quiry into the causes of the failure of the 
late Expedition, therefore pray your Ma- 
jesty willdivect imquiry to be forthwith 
instituted, in order to ascertain the causes 
which bave oceasioned it. 

Signed by order of Court, 
Henry W oOpTHORPE, 





To which Address and Petition his Meesty 
was graciousiy pleased to return the jolie 
mg sdns-ver. 
I thank you for your expressions of dary 

andattachiuient tome andtomy Family. 
The recent Expedition to the Scbeldt 
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was directed to several objects of great 
importance TO the interests of ny Allies, 
and to the security of my doitiions. 

| regret, that of these objects a part 
only has been accomplished, 

| have not judged it to be necessary to 
direct any Muitary {nquiry into the con- 


Public Occurrences, Ke. 
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duct of my Commanders by Sea or Land 
in this conjoint Service. 

It will be formy Parliament, in their 
Wisdom, to ask for such liutoimation, or 
to take such measures upon this subject 
as they shall judge most conducive te the 
public good. 
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PUBLIC OCCURRENCES. 
po Cd 


BRITISH. 


A shocking accident happened in Duke- 
street, Oxford-street,on Monday eveuing, 
tothe child of Mrs. Fawell. She had gone 
down from her apartments in the absence 
of her servant, to answer a knock at the 
door, leaving her only chaid, a tine boy 
about three years old, inthe rooms On 
eturnmg again she was alarmed by hersons 
sureks, and foandthechild so much burnt, 
that he expired soon afterwards. He bad 
taken a news-paper off the table and light- 
wditby the fire, which was the cause 
of the catastrophe, 

Weduesday, Dec. 20, at three o’clock 
inthe afternoon died, at bis house in St. 
Pau’s Charch-yard, Mr. Joseph Johne 
son, bookseller, being more thau 70 years 
tage. He was an ornament to the pro- 
fession in Which he was engaged, and 
sould have been an ornament to any pro- 
ession. He was a man of a generous, 
wid and liberal mind ; he delighted in 
dong good, the worthy and necessituus 
‘ad reason to bless the warmth of his 
weart, and will loug continue to regret 
He was on all occasions ready 
wapply his time and his thoughts tor 
te benefit of others; and for his inte 


Hs loss, 


-~——. 


grity and clearness of his views, was the 
perpetual resort of all his connections in 
seasons of difficalty and embarrassment. 
His understanding was of the best aud 
soundest nature; and though he was the 
very reverse of every thing assuming and 
Ostentatious, yet those who knew him 
best, and wire most able to estimate his 
talents, will readily bear testimony, that 
they never heard lim say a weak or foolish 
thiog, or indeed any thing that would 
have discredited the lips of the wisest of 
his contemporaries, Accordingly his table 
was frequented through successive years 
by asucevsion of persons of the greatest 
talents, learning and genius; and the 
writer of these lines can chearfully bear 
Witness that all were delighted when he 
took bis share in the conversation, and 
only regretted that the gentleness and 
modesty of his nature led him to do it so 
rarely. He was always found an advo- 
cate on the side of human nature and 
huinan virtues, recommending that line 
of conduct which springs from disinterest- 
eduess and a liberal feeling, and main-~ 
taining the practicability of such con- 
duct. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 
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IRISH. 


ULSTFR. 

Morried.....0n the 24th ult. at Echo 
lodge, Daniel M‘Neil, esq..eldest son of 
‘overM. H, M*Neill, of Ballylesson, in 
We county Down, esq. to Jane, eldest 
‘aughter of the late Thomas Bumberry 
ac, esq. of Holywood House, in said 
Vunty, 


John Przpatrick, esq. of Carlingford, 


, 


Mery, youngest daughter of the late 
‘Herold, tog. county Limerick. 


At Dromore, Mr. Samuel Boyd, of Lis» 
burn, to Miss Henderson, daughter of the 
Jute Rev. W. Henderson, of Ra: hfryland. 

Mr. James M‘Glure, to Miss Fowler, 
both of Armagh. 

Mr. D. Hervey, Nursery, near Comber, 
to Miss Margaret M‘Cullough, Rathyiil. 

ln Helfast, Mr. Willtam Falloon, to 
Miss Barklie, 

In Dundaix, Mr. Owen Kelly, to Miss 
Ivers 
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William B. Hamilten, ecq. of Rockvale, 
near Dromore, to Catherine, daughte: of 
Mr. M. Moreland, of the Lodge, Belfast. 

Died.,..At Povtaferry, Mrs. Eliza Dick- 
son, aged 93 years. 

At Glenarm, a few days since, Mr. W. 
C raw ford, 

At his house, near Belfast, the Rev. R, 
Dolbs, aged 5S vears. 

On the 85th vear of herage, Mrs. M. 
Bennet, of Belturbet. 

LOINsTER. 

Varried ...Prancis Dillon, esq. of Cool- 
buck, county Westmeath, to Ann, eldest 
daughter of the late Philip Lilly, esq. of 
Dromboe, county of Sligo, 

Mr. John Smith, of Dolphin’s-barn, 
tanner, to Miss Ann Waker, youngest 
daughter of Mr. Richard Walker, of My- 
lerstown, county Kildare, 

Mr. James Egan, of Trinity-place, to 
Mrs. Vaughan, esq. Widow of the late 
Arthur Vaughan, esq. 

In Kilkenny, John Anderson, esq. to 
Miss Jane Gore, danghter to the late 
Captain Henry Gore, of the 24th Dra- 
goons. 

On the 7th inst. Thomas Mac Nalty, 
esq. Of Domimeck-street, to Eleanor, 
youngest daughter of Mr, George Whit- 
aker of Barrack-street. 

In Great Georce’s-street, Rutland. 
square, Dublin, the Rev. Francis Baker, 
Vienar of Bulrothery, to Henrietta, eldest 
daugiter of Henry Baker, of Malahow, 
county Dobtin, esq.” 

Atthe honse of Thomas Meade, sq, 
Merchant’s-qtay, Dublin, Jolin Magrath, 
esq. of Nenagh, to the agreeabie Miss 
Fennell, mece to Mr. Meade, and sister 
to Captain Fennell, of Limerick. 

Pdward George Battersby, e-q. of 
Ronsvitie, erounty Me ath, tuo Plizabeth, 
eldest daughter of the lare Rev. Wolbam 
Regan, of Kilvemmon, county Tippe- 
rary. 

Mm Drogheda, Mr Damel Rarnvwell 
Hitheoek, of Noith-quay, to Miss Daly, 
ot West street 

Mr S. Salmon, eldest son of William 
Salimon, e€>q. Anrlese t-strect, to Miss 
Duaulevie, only dauchter ot the Rev. 7. 
B. Danlevie, of Cashel, 

Mr. Joep Mulen, to Miss Mary 
Taylor, of Clarence-stree e. North-strand. 

Francis Mooney,esq. of Aungier-street, 
fo Miss Vernon of Great Britain-street, 

Did....At her house in Granbv-row, 
Mrs. Aun Weldon, relict of Walter Wel- 
don, esq. of Rahiv, inthe Queen’s county, 
and daughter of the late Sir S. Cooke, 
hart. 

Atthe house of Henry Deane Grady, 
ésq. Merriouesquare, Mrs. Grady, reliet 


of Standish Grady, esq. of the count 
Limerick. , 
In Bridge-street, Mr. Johny Langar 
most sincerely and deservedly regretted 
by a numerous acquaintance, 
In North-Anne. street, Mrs. Pauseet, 
In Eecles-street, on the 224 ult. Mrs. 
Dickinson, wite of Mr. Jose Ph Dickson, 
On the Tth inst. much regretted, afters 
tedious tilness, Charlotte Senath, daughter 
ot Edward Clarke esq. of Palmerstown, 
In Mountjoy-square, in the bloom of 
life, Mrs. Livesay, after a tedious illness, 


MUNSTER, 


Moerried...¥08 Youghal, Mr. Lawrence 
Fams, ot Castlemartyr, to Miss Boles, 
dauehter of Vs Boles, esq. 

John Cantrell jun. esq. of Wellmount, 
county Tipperary, to Miss Leet of Mer- 
chant’s-quav. 

Mr. John Knash, of Knockroe, counts 
Limerick, to the amiable Miss Elizabeth 
Hare, of Cross, county Tipperary, 

In Waterford, Jesse Hartley, esq. te 
Miss Penny, of Dungarvan, 

Died... At Burris in Ossory, on the 2d 
inst. the Rev. G. P. Pierey, aged 26, 

At Nenagh, Mr. Timothy M*Namara. 

Suddenly, at the house of Joseph Cox, 
esq. Mount pleasant, county Clare, Miss 
Lucas, danghter of Charles Lucas, esy, 

On George’s-quay, Limerick, Mr. Ed- 
ward HBonlehan 

On the [8th inst. after a few days illness 
Convers ID’ Arey,esq. of Aughalinny, cour 
ty Limerick, aged 63. 

At Fort-Union, county Limerick, Mr. 
John Potter. 

At Clonmel, Miss Anne Dillon, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Walter Diblon, merchant. 

At Clonmel, Sarah White, one of the 
Society of Friends. 

At the advanced age of 102 years, Ma- 
rv Stapleton, of K nockrow, county Kiiken- 
by. 

In Cork, Mrs. C. Flinn,. relict of Mr. 
James Fiian, late of that city, shp-broker 

At Voughball, in the prime of life, aftet 
a few hours illness, the wife of Mr. Josep 
Se vimour, 

\t his house in George’s-street, Limet- 
ick, Stepheu Long, esq. 

At his residence, Wood Road, nea 
Castle Connell, after a tedious illness, Me. 
Pat. Carey. 


CONNAUGHT. 

Died.... At Crega, county Roscommm, 
sincerely regretted, Mrs, Mt Dermott, #"* 
of C. Preuch M‘ Dermott, esq. ; 

At Drumsna, on the 26th ult. Patric 
Walsh, esq. most sincerely and deserved) 
regretied, 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


From 20th November, to 20th ssecember, 1809. 

Tuerr isgenerally so httie busniess to be done in the farming line during the wine 
t me ths, that they afford scarcely any thing for an agricultural report, The prinei- 
tl " , A * > , 

business in Which the farmer can employ his servants and horses, is ploughing the 
1 L ; : 7 
7 grounds intended fur spring crops. 

rhe Jong continuance of dry weather has been extremely favourable for that purpose, 
and it ts to be presume dthe farmers have generally availed themselves of it, to lessen 
I oe 
the quantity of spring labeur, aud to turn up the land designed for potatoes, flax and 
turnips betore the frosts set in. ~ 

The wheat crops generally look well for the season, and it is supposed a larger quau- 
tity has becn sowa than usual. | 

The prices of that grain have not fluctuated much, and the complaints of its quality, 
and the Hour produced from it, do not seein to abate, . 

Rarley has advanced in price considerably, but oats and oat-meal have experienced 
little alteration. re 

Puruips in some places are a 700d crop, in others, they have failed much; and the 
wrier of this report apprehends there is not the usual number of cattle feeding Unis 
season. | 

By an account from Carlow, it appears that wheat and barley have advances da lit- 
tle; vats and potatoes were declining in price, and batter in little or no demand. 

e 





COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Mucu as ill was to be feared from the blauders of Administration in their negocia- 
tims with the United States of North America, few were preparcd to anticipate so 
complete a rupture, and the rumoured return of the British negociator. But such js 
the progress from bad to worse, and such are the steps by which a great empire ts re. 
duced, when the management of then atfairs falls into incapable hands. Added to 
our military miscarriages, our commerce is now lkely to suffer again, from the efleets 
ofan ib judged rupture with America, Direct war, or, more probably, a stricter en- 
forceupent of the non-intercourse, or, perhaps, also of the embargo system, will dis- 
turb the operations of trade, and open afresh the uncertain contingencies of speculas 
tion, Trade suffers most essentially by these flactuations, and after a stoppave of 
this kind does not rewain «ts former peaceable banks for a considerable leagth of time. 
Amencan produce of all kinds bas considerably advanced, and may be expected to 
advance stil higher, although probably it may vot reach the speculation-prices of 
last year, ‘The losses then sustained may perbaps teach caution, and vessels ecca- 
sonoaliy Violating the restrictions in America may aflord a casual supply, though on 
terms enhaueed by additional freight, insurance, ageney, &c. 

Most of the hnens bought, last year on speculation, still remain in the warehouses 
in London, uosold, The linen trade was materially deranged by this speculation, 
The prices of brown linens advanced so rapidly that the purchasers of white gouds 
declined to buy on the high terms, anda very cousideratle portion of the present 
year’s stock, especially of the fiuer kinds remains unsuld. An une xampled stagnatioa 
in the hnea trade has been the consequence, to the great injury of the country, If it 
afford auv cousolation, the speculators suffer with others, and there is little prospect 
oftheir goideu dreams being realized. Coarse lincas being the object of iumediate 
demand, sell well, , 

Hopes are entertained that we may have a more adequate supply of flaxseed for 
HEXT season, from the large quantities of Rigaseed lately imported ite London, and 
from sume whieh may be likely to come trom America throngh neutral ports, and 
also frou the supply of seed saved in this country, of which, the quantity, especially 
inthe hands of the small farmers, is stated to be prett? considerable, Doubts, how 
Wer, are entertained, whether much advantage has arisen, on a fait as erage from the 
ee tpn owing to the uahevpen ubleness of last season, or even M hether im 

years, we usual price of seed, the scheme of saving seed wil! be of na- 
twnal advantage, Some calculate that the autount of tlax injured by the attempts 
WO save the seed, was equal tothe value of the seed saved. * | 
hi apoee arene a 10,0000 guincas Which w ere exporting to the continent of Fu- 
The ated ~« 1a Qe tbe 1s Stated to have lately bee b made in the rives Paames. 
siatlen of oe , wily o oxchange,with the Continent, of which one Cause isthe de pre- 
peeened —. curren y occasions these attempts. Guineas have generally di- 
Sthloes tg a ew in Circ ulation are at a premwum, while the silver chinage 48 ie 
sefavie state, In the year 1793, on am examination made at the tower im Lou- 
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don, the depreciation on the several kiuds of silver coin in circulation was the 

tu be £. a d. © found 
Crowns were less in intrinsic than nominal value... 5S = 8 OF} per cent 
PEOEP CVOWEE,. 9:6 oo 0, 0.0 0 06 0.9 000.0 00 0.0 10.39 
PORE. 2 og ee mane ceo et ocin wnt b.0.00.0F AS Oo 
PUEUOON bc ce nsec once. gevn.t tans. oe i. 2 


Since that period, the silver coinage is much worse. In Ireland we ran the sam 
’ same 


— 


course, till from the wearing of the slver, snd by the artifices of coiners, who founds 
4 “? 


al profitable and easy to imitate a debased coinage, a miserable substitute was gi 
in the bad silver tssued by the bank of lreland, in tenpennies, fivepeunies, &e These 
were also easily imitated, and wheu the period of their depression comes in its wr 
the public will probably suffer as much as they did in 1805, by the bad shillings. Sy , 
. : , . . +. ( 
are the injuries sustained by having a depreciated circulating medium, the eople 
in the end become heavy sufferers. , PeOp 
bxchange during this month bas been pretty nearly at the same rates as last 
or ulbout J ” » ] ‘er 4 ] . : ’ I Maath, 
gper cent lower, and discount on bank notes also from 7 to 4 lower 
In the coia nerciad Report Joriagt month, at page 404, 1Ota line from lhe bottom, for “reads ” 
read weedy, sd 


NATURALIST’S REPORT. 


Fhen November 20, tid December 20. 
Twould notenter on my list of friends, 
(Though grac’d with polished manners aud fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibslity) the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a Worm. 


The sumisthis. If mau’s convenience, health, 
Or safety iuteriere, his rights and claims 
Are paramount, and wust extinguish theirs, 
Else they are all—the meanest things that are, 
As free to live, and to enjoy that life, 
As Gad wos free to form them at the first, 
Who in his sov’reigh wisdom made them all, 
Cowper. 
rp man only make use of his powers of destruction in self-defence, and take the 
most speedy and efficacious means to feyminate the tortures of the animals on whieh 
he inflicted death, the most rigid moralist wight justify the act. 

The first and most important object in the study of the natural history of animals 
is, after having distinguished and charac'erized the species so as to convey our knuWs 
ledge to others, tu attend to their manners aud instincts, in order that we may turn 
their valuable qualifications to our advantage, and be able to defend ourselves against 
the bad propenoities of others, aud it requires little observation to perceive that 
insects strong from toeir numbers, are among the most powertul enemies to man, and 
that notwithstanding the most regular atten'ion on bis part, and constant predatory 
warfare carried on by bis usetul allies the birds, many species multiply so rapidly es 
to bid defiance to his utwost art, should he neglect for a very short time to exert hw 
skill to destroy. 

In the year 1788, at Kennington, in Englarnt, a fine white down was observed adhe+ 
ring to the branches of apple-trees, which was svon found to be followed by a rematk- 
able excrescence, and gu examimation by soine Naturalists, the cotton-like substance 
proved to he the covering of a small insect of the Linn@an genus, Coccus or Cochmeal, 
aud the exerescence to be caused by ther perforation of the bark, various means were 
tried for destroying them by washes and fumigation, bat without success, and they have 
continued toinerease, so as now to threaten destruction to all the apple trees im the 
kingdom. As that insect bas made its appearance ou some apple trees in the weigh 
bourhood of Belfast, supposed by the importation of a single one from London, 1 # 
worthmakiagg the attempt to stup its progress. The most effectual method of destraction 
is ubbing the part affected witha stiff brush. The insect op being bruised gives out 
a purplish liquid which stains the finger, they are protected by their downy 
from Going injured by either cold, or moisture, aud seem by its means to elude also the 
prying eves of birds. 

Frou the non-appearance of those birds of passage, which usually visit us beforese- 
vere Wiuters, and the milduess yf the weatbes for sume time past, it is highly prvbe- 
ae 
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1909.] Meteorological Report, Kc. 487 


bie that the winter May pass without any very severe weather. This has however 
been bul an uninterestiug month, the stormy and wet weather which has prevailed 
bas prevented the singing of even those few birds which often euliven this 


dreary season, during W hich mosses and lichens alone flourish. 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
krom November 20, tai December 20, 

Tur months this season almost seein to have changed their characters, October and 
November appeared not as the forerunners of winter, and it is only during this month 
that winter bas appeared with the usual attendants of floods and tempests, ‘hose 
curious transitions from frost to rain, whic h are mostly prevatent betore the peroia- 
nent frosts of January, have, for some tine past, been the daily Weather; and it ts 
worthy of being remarked how suddenly the change takes place in a very short me ; 
from a élear sky and freezing atmosphere, clouds overcast the borizonu, and rain fails, 
which again inas short a period clears away, and frost again coummences, this, whea 
the sum rises (as the people say takes the air) and rain again begins ty full, all these 
varieties might lately have been observed during 24+ hours, 

November 21, 23, - - - - +--+ + = - Showery davs. 


W4,--- 2222 - - - Vieasant dry day, 

25,28, - - +--+ + = = = Showery. 

29,-- 22 2+ = - - = Fine dry day, 

WW,- ee ee e- ce - - Siwwery. 
December 1, 5, - - - - = - - - + Showeiy. 

6, 7,-+-+--+-++8- - Dry. 


8, 9, = - = --- 2 + Wetand stormy. 
WW,- - ee 2 we = ee + = Showers. 


ll, {5,- - - = +--+ = + + Snow showers, 

lO,e eee ee - - - + Great rain and high floods. 
lT,- eee eee ee ee Dry day 

,2- eee ee eee - - A shower in the evening. 


1Q,-- - eee ee ee = Dry. 
20, - 6 ee ee ee & © & Rain most part of the day. 

The Barometer has been mostly 29. It was on the 22d, 23d and 28th of November, 
aad Sth December, as high as 30, on the 15th it was as iow as 28,1. 

The Thermometer was on the Oth of December, as high in the morning as 51, on the 
*th, 49. On the 28th of November, and December 17, it was at JU, aud during the 
rest of this period it was seldom above 40. 

The wind has been observed 10 tinies Northerly, but the prevalent wind has beeg 
SW. having been ubserved 18 times in that direction, 
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CELESTIAL PHENOMENA, 
FOR JANUARY, IS1U, 

ist. The Moon rises at half past 3, tn the morning, to the east of the first star of 
the Virgin, and is suon after tullowed by the first of the Balance, 

5, Isnew Moon at 14 min. past 3e.m. but, asshe is nearly five degress north of 
the ecliptic, or Sun’s apparent annual path, there cannot be an eciipse at this time, 

10, ‘The Moon passes the meridian at 22 win. past 4+, vp mM. the two eastern of the 
oF stars in the square bey above her, but a litt'e to the east of the meridian, 

ler is at some distance to the east uf ber, but Mars ata far greater below her in, 
the western hemisphere, At six she is 68°, 98’, from Aldebaran. 

13, She rises at 53 ain, past 0, alternoon, is in the meridian at 14 min. past 8, 

ving above her to the West the Pieiades, and omch vearer, but below ber 
and to the Kast of the meridian, Aldebaran with the Myades. She sets at 
~ Min. past 3 the next morning. 

20, The Moon is tull, but without an eclipse as she is too far North of thé 
*» She rises under the two first Stars of the Twins aud uearly in a line 
ws store Pad brilhauecy contounds the smali Stars im the crab near her, aud 

botice Only the two first of the Twins, the first aud third of: the less 
er and — first aud third of the Lion furuuug the chiet Stars in the groupe 
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488 Celestial Phenomena. [ Dee, 


25, She rises onder the five Stars in the triangle of the Virgin, being NEATES the 
Sth of this constellation, which is above her. She is followed of course by ty 
first of the Virgin but at a considerable interval, This night we may observe thy 
ashe is nheariv at equal distances trom the second of the Lion and the first of the Virgi 

30, She may be seen near the first of the Scorpion, and is soon followed by the firg 
star of Satern. 

Mercury is an evening star,.and at his greatest elongation on the 31st, of coun 
he is too near the suu to be visible during the former part of the month, but at its 
close be will be apwards of an huur and half above the horizon after sun-set, 

Vewus is aqrorning star, but precedes the sun only an hoor and twenty minatesog 
the ist, aud her duration above the horizon before Sun-rise 1s daily decreasing, and 
her greatest beight at sun-rise is only about nine degrees, 

Mars is an evening star being about three hours and a half above the horizon afte 
sun-set, onthe first, and this duration ts daily decreasing. An hour afer sun-set we 
shall see him in the upper part of the lower region, pear south west by south. 

Jupiter is oo the meridian on the Ist at twelve mnnutes past 6, P.M. and on the 19h 
at two minutes past 5.  Liis motion 's direct through 3§ «degrees, passing under the 
small stars in the middle of the band of the Fishes. The Moon passes him on the 19h, 

Satoro is a morning star, and hisduravon above the herzon, before sun-rise, on the 
fi: st is nearly two hours and a half, and their duration is coutioually inereasing. The 
Noon passes bim on the third, . . 

Herscbetlis a morning star to the west of Saturn, and cousequently longer above the 
herizon, before sun vise. The Mvon passes bin on the first. 


ECLIPSES OF JUPITER’S SATELLITES, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

In consequence of some complaints imputing blame where it was not justly due, made by Cormesper 
dents, on account of the determivaton relative to the admission of their Communications not bene & 
nounced asspecdily as they could wish, we beg leave to state that the admission of papers bene 
termined at ihe Monthly Meeting of the Proprietors of the Magazine, at the beginning of month, ao 
that consequently no other person can give any information on the subject till after that period. 

‘Dhe answer to M. D. C's paper by K, hasbeen reccived. 

‘The Epicephs sent by BE. W. EB. are not sufficiently Correct for publication, his other favour is inserted, and 


We will be obliged by his description of Bagnal’s-town. 
betters froma friend to civil tiberty ; from $. from Rev'cam ; from Mr. Williams; from 0; the epistie t 
Doctor Fe!!, and the remarks on a passage in Addison bY Benevolus have been received. torhe dec 
Phe werves seot by A, seem as unfit for our pages, as for his, they sliall however be 
aon abowe-mentioncd; with the other favours received. weak 
In comvegwence of the gentleman who composes the Medical Report, being absent from towm 
ander the Necesdty of descrring it. 
» Same oiitical Dec aments witich should have appeared in this Number, from the quantity of other matics 


ac unavé@icahly postponed to the neat amber, ba which, aiso, the Igdex to the present volpine, a6 OF 
TYtle Page, ebaL De inserted 1% 
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